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Ges. Tatumadoe's Lerters.—We make 
copious extracts from the letters of Gen- 
eral Tallmadge, which have been published 
in the Journal of the American Institute. 
These letters, although only referring, 
among other matters, to agricultural sub- 
* jects, wil! be found very interesting; and 
we shall hereafter take the liberty that we 
now do, to make selections from them, as 
we may find them of interest to our read- 


ers. 





JournNnAL oF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE.— 
We certainly owe an apology for having so 
long delayed to notice, and call attention 
to, this very interesiing and valuable peri- 
odical. It wascommenced in October last, 
by the Managers of the American Institute, 
and it has, as we are informed, and as it 
certainly deserves to do, progressed steadily 
in its course of usefulness. We wish it, 
and all other periodicals devoted to useful 
information, continued and abundant pros- 


perity. 





The fullowing question has been asked 
us and we are desirous to communicate the 
information desired through the columns of, 
the Farmer—and shall therefore be much 
obliged to any of our New-Jersey readers 
who will enable us to do so: 

Norwich, Conn., June 24, 1836. 
D. K. Minor :— 

Sir—Can you direct me to any person in 
New-Jersey, who can give me the informa- 
tion requisite for obtaining the marl for 
mauure? I want to know the price—with 
the cost and facilities for obtaining it and 
know not where to apply. If you can men- 
tion the name of a persun, I shall be very 
thankful. In the meantime if the enclosed 
possesses any interest, it is entirely at your 
service. Respectfully, 


Your ob’t. serv’t. H. 


J. 





S11x.—The American Institute have re- 
ceived a beautiful Pocket Handkerchief, on 
which is the following inscription : 


THE 
FIRST HANDKERCHIEF WOVENIN AMERI- 
CA BY POWER LOOM, 
JANUARY, 1836. 
Valentine Silk Company, Providence, Rhode-Island. 
CuHarLes Dyer, Jun., AGENT. 





Presented to the American Institute, 9th April, 7 
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Notices oF THE Sgason.—The Spring 
was very backward, and the month of June 
in New-England, was colder than any June 
remembered. The wind stvod at the north 
east without variation for seventeen days ; 
and when it changed, seemed'to have got 
so fixed by habit to the east, that at every 
turn it reverted to its former bearing. May 
was cold and dry ; and until the last of 
June the amount of rain which had fallen 
was small. In June we had in some places 
severe frosts; and in some of the high 
lands in Massuchusetts the hills were in 
one case whitened with snow.’ The gen- 
eral impression is that, on account of the 
extraordinary cold of the winter there have 
been unusual accumulations of ice in the 
Northern Atlantic. Vessels coming from 
Europe have spoken of meeting with im- 
mense quantities; and the east winds 
blowing over such extensive ,fields of ice 
come to us, sharpened with an extraordi- 
nary severity. Owing to the long continu. 
ed draught and cold, corn came up very 
badly ; much of the seed rotted’ in the 
ground ; much of it was replanted; we 
know some cases, in which there were as 
many as four plantings; it now (July 12) 
remains small and unpromising, in some 
places almost desperate. It is a common 
proverb among the farmers that July makes 
the crop of corn ;—we must say then in this 
case that July has a great deal to do and 
but little time in which to do it. Rye in 
general promizes favorably ; of wheat we 
cannot speak with confidence. Barley is 
uncommonly luxuriant, though its perils 
from the worm are not yet passed. Oats 
and potatoes bid fair to be abundant; a cold 
and damp season are favorable to them.— 
Grass on moist lands and lands highly en- 
riched, and on lands watered by the inun- 
dations of rivers, which owing to the great 
accumulations of snow were higher and 
longer continued than usual, will give an 
ample yield; but on high and thin lands, 
exposed to suffer from draught, it will be 
very short. The crop of broom corn, into 
the cultivation of which many farmers en- 
tered very largely, enticed by the high pri- 
ces obtained for brooms, has suffered much 
from cold and draught, and a good deal 
from the imperfection of the seed, much of 
that, which was raised the last year, having 
been badly ripened. Wedo not predict, 
however, any scarcity of the products of the 
earth. Qur country embraces sur:h an ex- 
tent of latitude, and consequently such a 





variety of climate and soil that crops, which 
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are deficient in some places are readily sup- 
plied from others; and the facilities of in. 
tercommunication are multiplied to such ar 
extraordinary degree, that our whole do. 
main may be regarded without a figure as 
one great national farm for the supply of the 
common family: Divine Providence ‘like. 
wise multiplies the compensations in na- 
ture. When the crops which ‘require a 
warm season to mature them fail or are 
short, those crops to which a cold season ‘is 
favorable are in abundance ; as in’ the cold 
summer of 1816, which no farmer, who 
lived through it will easily forget, when the 
crop of Indian corn was almost entirely cut 








off, potatoes, oats and wheat were plentifal; 
and the potatoes more farinaceous than in 
a hot season. 








The prices of all agricultural produce are, 
exorbitantly high; tnd, while the currency 
continues in its present state, they probably 
remain so. Grain has experienced # smalt- 
decline ; but will probably soon go up again” 
to its former prices. ‘Beef and méats of 
every description remain at their maximum. 
Wool and cotton are in advance of last year’s 
prices. Labor of every description is every 
where in demand and amply paid. In some 
parts of the country, works of public im- 
provement are suspended for the want of 
hands to execute them. The singular plie~ 
nomenon of large importations of bread stuff 
from Europe has heen seen the last season. 
A great amount of wheat and oats have been 
brought to the country from abroad ; and, 
what may surprise our farmers, a good 
deal of Indian corn has been imported from 
Italy and hay from France, and sold here to: 
advantage. These are singular facts and 








affor.) great encouragement to that indus- 
trious, laborious, and persevering class of 
men, who look to the earth for the honest re- 
wards of labor; and are willing, and not 
only willing but happy, to get their bread by 
the sweat of their brow. H. C. 





Acricu.ture 1n Ruove Istanp.—A short 
visit to Newport and Bristol, in Rhode 
Island has given me a favorable impression 
of their husbandry; in some cases, I am 
half disposed to call it, gardening. Rhode 
Island, properly so called, on which New- 
port is situated, lies un the eastern shore, of 
the State to which it gives “it name, and 
stretches from. south east to north west # 
distance of about fourteen miles, and with 
an average width of three miles, It.is sur- 
rounded by deep water; and has in gen- 
eral a bold rocky shore with very little 
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alt marsh, aud as well as I could 
judge no swampy ground in the in- 
terior. It lays in the bay like alarge whale 
reposing on the surface of the sea, without 
any great elevation, but gradually rising on 
its eastern and western sides longitudinal. 
ly to an agreeable and beautiful height in 
the centre. It is ulmost entirely destitute 
of any other than ornamental trees; but 
there are a good many of these, though we re- 
gretted among these to see that the common 
button wood predominated, as it is almost 
as great an impoverisher of the soil as the 
Lombardy poplar. The moisture of the 
climate gives to the landscape that bright 
and beautiful green, which is said to charac- 
terize the British Islands, and which the 
Emperor Napoleon so much admired,— 
The island seems based upon a rock, a kind 
of slaty granite ; and the water, which is 
easily obtained, is of an excellent quality.— 
In the north western part of the Island, an- 
thracite coal abounds ; but the coal is not of 
so good a kind as to encourage further ope- 
rations, and the mine, at least for the pre. 
sent, is abandoned, In general the soil is 
adeep dark loam, in the southern parts more 
mixed with sand than in the northern, com- 
paratively free from stone ; and although it 
produces good crops of Indian corn, yet it 
seems more favorable to grass, oats, and 
potatoes. The fences. are in general of 
stone, high and well built ; the fields, a rare 
thing in New England, dividing generally 
into rectangular lots; and in the southern 
parts of the island are fertile, richly manu- 
red, and under high cultivation, The farm- 
ers are most of them the independent pos. 
sessors of the soi] which they cultivate ; 
and the houses and buildings generally in 
the country are remarkably neat; some in 
the neighborhood of the town are tasteful 
and elegant. Without the town I do not re- 
collect a single house that was in a state of 
dilapidation or that looked like the abodes 
of intemperance and vagabondage. We 
may reasonably infer that, there being 
among the inhabitants a large proportion 
of Quackers, who are ordinarily models of 
neatness and good domestic management,has 
had in these respects a favorable influence. 
The climate, to those who like the proxim- 


ity of the sea, is delightful in the warm} 


months; itis milder in winter, and it is 
much cooler in summer than places more 
inland. 


The stock kept upon the island are prin- 
cipally sheep; and these chiefly of what 
are called the old fashioned merino, with 
very little mixture of Saxony; the average 
yield of fleece from three to four pounds; 
and bringingin the market from fifty to 
sixty cents per pound. On land averaging in 
value oné hundred dollars per acre, and 
with hay at fifteen to twenty five dollars 
pet ton, though the price in years past has 
been about tem dollars ‘per ton, sheep hus. 
bandry would seem hardly to be profitable, 
though they say that “sheep pay better 





than any other stock ;” as indeed well it 
may, as who would think in such circum- 
stances of raising meat cattle to advantagte, 
when the value ofa yearling would not be 
so much as that of a calf six weeks old.— 
Mhey are wise in desiring to consume all 
their hay upon the place, for although the 
farms on the sea shore are favorably situ- 
ated for procuring sea manure, yet in the 
interior they require all the manure they 
can make on their farms. I got informa- 
tion of no considerable dairy farms.— 
Many swine are fatted on the island; 
and avery large amount of poultry, espe- 
cially geese and turkies, raised. For there 
a ready marketis always to be found; but 
with what profit they are raised is another 
matter. As long as the geese are fed in the 
highways, the expense is nothing; but 
whoever undertakes to fat either geese or 
turkies at the corn crib, or, as some permit 
them, to feed themselves among the stand- 
ing corn, we advise to count the cost. 

We saw extensive fields of oats, which 
appeared highly promising; and some most 
luxuriant fields of barley already suffering 
from theirown weight. The crops of bar. 
ley have for several years been cut off by 
an insect, whose depredations are similar 
to those of the wheat worm, and for which 
no remedy has yet been diseovered. The 
crops of corn sometimes give fifty and sixty 
bushels to the acre, but the average yield is 
about thirty. The grass, principally herds- 
grass and red top, which is a favorite grass 
in Rhode Island, with very little of clover, 
under the best cultivation will yield two 
and a half tons to the acre; though this 
would be a very high average. As far as 
my own observation goes, the red-top, 
though a most excellent hay for every 
kind of stock, never yields a great weight of 
hay tothe acre. The average crop of pota- 
toes is about two hundred bushels to the 
acre. Rhode Island heretofore has been 
remarkable for the quality of its potatoes, 
A kind called the Elam potatoe, a long, 
white, kidney potatoe, taking its name 
from a gentleman who first cultivated it 
here, wasa long time celebrated ; but has 
given place to the pink-eye and the Chenan- 
go. A very greatcrop here, and one more 
cultivated at Bristol, is the onion. The 
cultivation is said somewhat to have de- 
clined on this island; the crops for some 
cause not having yielded so well as former- 
ly; but at Bristol, about fifteen miles above 
Newport, itis pursued very extensively and 
successfully. ‘The produce of the onion 
crop last year in Bristol, 1 have been credi- 
bly informed, exceeded thirty thousand 
dollars: The red onion is that which is 
principally cultivated, being the greatest fa- 
vorite in the West India market. The 
cultivation of the crop is simple and well 
understood. A good crop will give from 
four to five hundred bushels. The cost of 


cultivation very much exceeds that of corn; 
some give itas their opinion three times 
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as much labor is demanded on an acre of 
onions as on an acre of corn. They are 
subject to few casualties, provided the seed 
is good; and the seed is never safe, if more 
than one year old. Jt isa singular feature in 
the habits of this plant that it bears plant- 
ing year after year, without any diminution 
of the crop,on the same ground. I saw 
one field of two or three acres on which on- 
ions had been grown every year for more 
than forty years, and with equal success. 
The land pays for manuring well; though 
they are not particular as to the kind of 
manure applied, prefering however a rich 
compost to green manure. The large sized 
onions are put in barrels; the smaller sized 
are strung in bunches; the weight of the 
bunches being about three and a half 
pounds. The land is marked out in rows 
about one foot wide with a machine resemb- 
ling a boy’s sled with four runners, naking 
three rows ata time, one runner being kept 
in the fourth track of the last marking.— 
The seed is then dropt and covered very 
slightly by hand in hills about six inches 
distantin the row; and four plants are 
generally left standing in each hill. The 
great business afterwards is to hce them, 
and keep them free from weeds. Two 
kinds arecultivated ; an early and late kind. 
The former are usually ripein August, and 
sent tomarket as soon as may be after 
ripening. The crop is upon the whole of 
easy und profitable cultivation. I was at 
the house of one farmer on the island who 
keeps about one hundred sheep, and who 
the last winter applied his onions, which 
were too small for the market, to the feeding 
of sheep; and he adds, with advantage to 
the sheep; a use of onions, I venture to 
say, altogether novel. The advantages of 
obtaining sea manure both at Newport and 
Bristol are very great; but particularly at 
the former place. Vast quantities are con- 
stantly driven upon the shore by winds and 
tides; and much is gathered in boats from 
the rocks. Itis used in compost and as 
top-dressing. The eel grass is seldom 
used, but in compost; and principally as 
bitter for swine ; the rock weed has great 
effect, when applied as top dressing on 
grass ground. Common beach sand is like- 
wise used as top dressing and in compost 
with advantage. I have myself tried it 
in moist cold soi], in the hill for potatoes, 
with success. But one of their principal 
manures is the “Manhayden” fish ;, a smal} 
fish in appearance resembling the herring 
or alewive. These are taken in great 
quantities, in large seines; and are sold at 
the rate of fourteen cents per barrel for 
manure, They are most frequently spread 
broad-cast among the growing corn, and 
left undisturbed upon the surface; or they 
are carried into the barn yard and. mixed 
in compost. Their effects in either case 
are said to be very powerful. ‘The odor of 
them, while rotting in the field, is most 
certainly: powerful. 
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It is obvious that I could give but a cur- 
sory view of the agriculture of these places. 
ButI can say with propriety that their 
agriculture, though admitting many ob- 
vious improvements, is highly respectable ; 
and theisland,from its remarkable salubrity, 
the fertility of the soil, and the beauty and 
many advantages of its situation, seems 
destined to become a favorite place of resi- 
dence for industrious and enterprising culti- 
vators and improvers of the soil, and of 
luxurious resort to the fashionable and 
wealthy. ‘I'he island contains an inexhau- 
stable supply of excelleat building stone; 
of which two large cotton factories, pro- 
pelled by steam, have already been erected, 
and others are in embryo. ‘The population 
of Newport at present is about eight thou- 
sand; there is every encouraging prospect 
of its large increase. ‘The projected and 
indeed half finished railroad between Pro- 
vidence and Stonington, in Connecticut, 
seems likely to divert the travel between 
Boston and New-York into that direction. 
B. C. 
July, 1836. 





THE HARLEIAN DAIRY—No. III. 
BY H. ©. 

I proceed now with some further account 
of the Harleian Milk Establishment, which 
seems'to me instructive and in various re- 
spects useful. What Aiton says in refer- 
ence to this subject, is sufficiently emphati- 
eal. “Milk, which is one —of the ‘most 
wholesome and nutritive species of food, is 
too apt to be neglected, where luxuries 
prevail; and muny have rejected it froma 
belief that it was seldom obtained free from 
impurities. The atmosphere of a byre not 
duly ventilated, and especially in the stench- 

- ing lanes of a_ large town, the nastiness of 
the cows, want of cleanliness in those who 
fed and milked them, and the nature of the 
milk itself, so apt to become impregnated 
with foul air and every impurity, have often 
driven people, who entertained a due sense 
of cleanliness, as well as those of’ delicate 
constitutions, who most needed that excel- 
lent restorative, from the use of milk with 
disgust.” Every one who has given atten- 
tion to the subject, and especially, who has 
had any experience in it, must know how 
perfectly true and well founded are these 
remarks. Indeed the filthy and offensive 
manner in which milk is often served, is 
extremely disgusting to delicate and not 
unreasonably fastidious tastes; often the 
greasy scum of half cleaned pans is seen 
floating on the surface ; and communicating 
an exceedingly disagreeable taste to the 
liquid; and more often both the milk and 
cream are rendered perfectly nauseous by 
the taste of the dirt ftom the cows tail or 
udder which is suffered to drop into the 
pail; and this too, permitted without con- 
cern by persons who think themselves not 
deficient in neatness, under the pretence 
that the strainer will effectually removeevery 
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impurity. The. individual then, who will 
furnish thig desirable, grateful, and most 
nutricious beverage in a pure and cleanly 
state, deserves to be regarded as eminéntly 
a public benefactor. 

Harley, as must have been seen from 
what has already been related, evidently and 
most successfully made this a prominent 
object. I shall proceed now to detail other 
particulars connected with his establish- 
ment, which may be useful or curious. 

One particular rule was rigidly observed- 
The cows were fed with great exactness 
and especial care was taken not to give too 
much to any one at a time. This as far 
as | have observed is a method not much 
attended to by farmers in general; but to 
save time, cattle are often furnished with 
large quantities at a time, in which case 
much of the provender goes to waste; the 
animal becomes surfeited and loses his 
appetite by excess, and the food being blown 
upon is rendered tasteless or offensive. In 
preparing steamed food the vessels was 
generally filled in the afternoon at from five 
to six o’clock ; and if twice filled in a day 
the usual morning hour was from eight to 
nine. The cut provender, sliced turnips 
and potatoes were put into the vessel in 
layers; but the greater part of the turnips 
were put upon the top, that the juice might 
descend to saturate the hay, &c. When 
common turnips were used, the steam vessel 
was heaped, as these decreased much in 
bulk ; whereas the yellow kind was little 
reduced by steaming, and the Swedish none 
at all. We believe that this. statement of 
Harley may be ina great measure relied 
upon; but perhaps not to the extent which 
he states. ‘lhe common white turnip is a 
very light substance; the Swedish much 
more solid; butI have found little differ- 
ence either in keeping or solidity between 
the best yellow Aberdeen turnip and the 
Swedish. Turnips, he adds, whether given 
raw or steamed, ought always to be sliced, 
which will enable old cows to eat them, 
who could not break a whole turnip; and 
besides there is then no danger of the ani- 
mals choking. When sliced they can be 
boiled in a short time and mix more easily 
with the draff, &c.; but when given in a 
whole state, a longer time is required to 
steam them ; and they also retain the heat 
much longer, which sometimes. burns. the 
cows when feeding. ‘Steamed food pro- 
duces more milk and makes the cattle fat- 
ten sooner.” I know of no very accurate 
experiments by which it has been decided 
that cooked food will produce more milk 
than raw food. It is extremely desirable to 
ascertain this point,asconjecturesor theories 
on this subject are not to be relied upon. 
As it respects the fattening of animals, the 
experiments conducted under the patronage 
of the Highland Agricultural Society, and 
which have been recently given to the pub- 
lic, have demonstrated that steamed or 
cooked food has no advantages in fattening 









cattle over that which is uncooked, equiva. 
lent to the trouble and expense of prepara- 
tion, In respect to, swine, however, the 
result is wholly different. 

The extraordinary attention paid to 
cleanliness in this establishment cannot be 
too much observed or commended, _ After 
the mid-day. feed was given, the milkers 
went to their respective divisions with a 
currying comb and hair cloth, and curried 
and rubbed every part of the cows from the 
forehead to the tail and heels, The tail of 
the animal was kept sheared close, so that 
no dirt might fall in the pail. Each milker 
had a milking pail, a large tin vessel for re~ 
ceiving the milk of their lot,with a towel and 
stool ; every two milkers had a common pail 
for washing their hands, the cows’ udders, 
&c, and a mop for washing the floor. , This 
pail was taken charge of by each milker 
one day alternately; with the towel, they 
wiped the udder carefelly before beginning 
to milk. The milkers were generally 
women; each milker averaged eight cows 
in one hour, and milked from twelve to fif- 
teen cows. An excellent arrangement was 
made to secure the perfect milking of the 
cows; a point of the very highest moment. 
Thus the milker of No.1, stripped or took 
the aftering of No. 2, &c; and a small pre- 
mium was given weekly to the milker who 
produced the greatest quantity from strip- 
ping; this induced each to be careful in 
milkiog their respective lots as completely 
as possible. The milkers changed their 
respective lots of cows with each other 
weekly and by rotation, which showed who 
were the best milkers. 

Potatoes, distillers’ grains, and wash 
produced the greatest quantity of milk, but 
the quality was thin and poor;, on the 
other hand green clover, rye grass, clover 
hay, yellow and Swedish turnips, bean- 
meal, oil-cake, &c. produced rich milk and 
afair yield. Too much rich food may be 
given; or rather the nutritive parts of food 
may be given in too concentrated a form. 
Even with an abundance of rich food such 
as meal, &c. without a due proportion of 
straw or hay, cattle will inevitably lose 
their appetite. 

It was a very important matter to pre- 








vent the milk from being adulterated before 
it reached the customeror consumer. The 
best method of doing this, Harley says, 
cost more study than all the other depart- 
ments of the establishment; although it 
was only necessary to ascertain how to 
admit air, to allow the milk to run off by 
the stop cock, and to prevent water from 
being putintothe milk. A simple method 
was discovered, which completely answered 
the purpose. There were three small tin 
tubes put betwixt the handle of the lid of 
the milk vessel, and the lid itself; these 
afforded additional strength to the bandle 
and prevented it from bending when another 
pitcher was placed upon the top of it, which 
was often the case when the milk was 
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drawn off. The two side tubes were sol- 
dered to the lid and the under side of the 
handle, the centre tube was put dowo 


that is the case before it is churned, the but- 
ter has a bad smell and color, and the butter- 
milk becomes unpalatable and unwhole- 


through the lid, and was scldered close||some. While it is proper that the whole 


around; and the upper end of the same 


milk should become sour, and be coagulat- 


tube was also soldered to the under side of|/ed before charning, yet it should never be 
the handle except a small point about one||allowed to ferment so long as to run into 
sixteenth of an inch, which was left vpeti;||curds and whey; otherwise both the butter 
this admitted a sufficient quantity of air|/and butter-milk will be uopalatable. After 
through the tube to allow the milk to run||the operation of churning has commenced, 


off, and at the same time it effectually pre-|/a 


little hot water should be added gradually 


vented the admission of water. Previous||until it reaches the temperature of about 
to this simple discovery, Harley applied to||75° Fanhrenheit; but it should never be 
many to learn if they were acquainted with ||overheated nor churned tou hastily, other- 
or used any plan for checking the adultera-|| wise the butter will be soft and of a white 
tion in question; but it was admitted by |/color. 





all that they had never devised any scheme 


It cannot be too often repeated, that 


ry wou Se a rape a frot put!) cleanliness in every possible respect is the 
ae ees fot erred they were S° || life and soul of every branch of a dairy, from 
disposed) as the hole on the top of the milk|| ,, milking of the cow to the last process 





barrel or vessel from which a pin was taken 


of making butter and cheese; and the 


i air, alwa sugzeste - spayic ; 
vo ‘admit the’ sir, a ggested the slightest deviation from cleanliness cannot 


facility of introducing water. 


failto be highly detrimental. It is not the 


' Every morning and evening at this estab. practice in many parts of Scotland to put 
Tainees, Se Gen Sew aie wel pele any salt into butter that is sold new; but it 
1 Aarreteoetrrienrerit em harseorannees, Aged tie is @ great improvement to mix a little with 
cream customers. This was a regulation the butter, or to dissolve a quantity in cold 
of tome 2 CRONE Ite beesute the éream WS!) water in which the butter is washed after 
sold at six times the price of new milk. In ARE gs ig ia % ig 





order toraise the cream completely, it was 
found necessary to put a little cold water! 
into the milk set apart for the purpose; if 
one quart of water was added to twelve of 
new milk, it would produce one quart of! 
rich cream, and twelve quarts of good) 
skim milk, which would be equal in value’ 
to twelve quarts of new milk; so that the! 
only loss in selling skim milk and cream,| 
instead of new, was the extra trouble. — 
When any cream, or new, or skim milk! 


The quality of the butter. milk sold in Glas- 


gow is generally very good. It is a very 
wholesome beverage, and may be turned into 
a luxury by putting a quantity into a linen 
bag, and allowing the whey or serum to drop 
out; then to mix what remains in the bag 
with a portion of sweet cream and sugar. 
This is a dish worthy of being placed upon 
the most luxurious tables, 


Care in the selections of cows for the 


was left over, it was put into the churn |dairy, was deemed by Harley of great im. 
house in a vessel by itself, and not mixed'|portanze as obviously it must be. He, after 
with the other milk, for fear of disturbing ||repeated experiments, gave a decided prefer- 
the coagulation. [|enee to the Ayrshire breed of cows. The 


Iris the practite with many to place the 


churn in some corner of the house; and||¢ 
practice called hafting, or allowing the milk 


| 
such milk as can be spared from other pur-| 


cows were generally brought when near 


alving, Which prevented the barbarous 


poses, or as may be left over on ordinary |/to remain upon the cow for a considerable 
occasions, whether new from the cow or||time before she is brought to market; this 
cold, isthrowo into the churn; and when||base and cruel custom (for which a heavy 
this receptacle of all sorts is full, the milk penalty ought to be legally inflicted) is al- 
ischuroed. When milk is thus collecied,|| ways pernicious to the cow, and in conse- 
that which is first put into the churn or vat|/quence of it she seldom recovers her milk 
becomes clotted or sour; if the coagulation||for the season. He had one cow, which 
remains until it is churned it does not injure ||gave forty quarts of milk per day: wine 
the inilk; but ifmore milk be thrown into|/quarts it is presumed. This is an extraordi- 
the vessel hefore it is cooled, the sour and ||nary quantity, but need not be doubted. In 
new milk ferment, and if that operation |/conversation a few days since with a very 
takes place before churning, the fermenta-||intelligent Scotchman, he stated that he had 
tion will continue in the milk; and the but-//known a cow, which yielded forty quarts of 
ter milk will go into curds and whey after||milk per day. The Ayrshire breed of cows 
churning. Whenever milk is added to the|| we believe is not highly enough appreciated 
store, the coagulation is broken and the fer-|/among us. From the best information that 
mentation is renewed. Jt is absolutely|/we have been able to obtain, we are fully 
hecessary that milk should become sour and |/satisfied that they are far the best dairy 
clotted before it will churn to advantage;||stock known in England. They are rare 
but the fermentation should not be allowed |/in this country. One or two that I have 
to pruceed too far, otherwise the milk will|/seen have been superlatively fine animals. 
become mouldy and patrid; and whenever||Their dairy properties, as far as we can 
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learn, have not been improved by crossin8 
with the improved Durham Short Horns. 

Harley’s remarks upon the treatment of 
cows are well worth preserving. Cows 
should never be struck or scclded at, but 
spoken to and dealt with in the kindest man- 
ner; wher struck they will either attemp 
to kick, or throw themselves down. By per- 
severing in kind and gentle treatment it was 
found that in a short time the crossest cows 
became peaceable and eusily managed, 
whereas by a contrary plan, and if not cur- 
ried or clean milked, they became irritable 
and restive, and uniformly got worse in- 
stead of better. If there are any exceptions 
in cows thus treated, they must be very 
rare; indeed there are few of the wild and 
ferocious animals but may be tamed by 
kindness. This may he set down as a uni- 
versal rule; and as far as our own obser- 
vation extends, as strongly applicable to the 
human as the brute species. 





From the Journal of the American Institute. 
GENERAL TALLMADGE’S LETTERS. 

The correspondence of General Tall- 
madge with the American Institute, con- 
tinues to possess much interesting and useful 
matter. The letters from which we ex- 
tract in our present number contain much 
valuable information on the culture of Silk, 
to which we beg to refer our country read- 
ers more particularly. His first letter is 
dated at Rome 3d, January last. 


He says :—“ I fear you may have mis- 
understood my last letter, and suppose I 
intended to speak of the particular Roman 
cement (so called) which is imported and 
used in our city. The Romans used two 
kinds of cement in making their walls - the 
one the common mortar, and the other the 
peculiar cement. The one is composed of 
fine materials, and used for the troughs of 
their aqueducts. An aqueduct near Tivoli, 
covered with stone, and laid and pointed 
with this cement, is now to be seen, after 
perhaps two thousand years, and is so firm 
that it will as soon break through the stone 
as the cement. I intended, however, to 
speak of the common mortar, used for 
brick or stone walls. Many of the monu- 
ments, as well as the piers and butments of 
bridges, were made with marble or cut 
stone as a casing, and the inside was filled 
up with fragments of stone, round paving 
stone or broken brick, filled in with com- 
mon mortar, or, as I believe masons cail 
it, grout. The casing, or cut stone, has, 
in most instaices, by modern cupidity, 
been taken off; yet the inside remains 
standing, or, if fallen down, even yet con- 
tinues unbroken, in large masses like rocks, 
and which now can only be broken with 
great labour. It is worthy of inquiry— 
how long the butment of a bridge, or any 
brick work, in our country, with the out- 
sides or casing taken off, would. stand ex- 
posed to weather and our climate? Do we 
not too often make such public works not 
only with insufficient mortar, but also often 
fill in their centres with common dirt and 
loose materials, fit only to receive ‘meis- 
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ture, so that the work soon falls down un- 
der the influence of our severe frosts? 

This subject is worthy the consideratior 
and correction cf our legislature. Perhaps 
our corporation may more promptly give it 
their attention. The British parliament 
have set an example worthy of our imita- 
tion. They appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate any subject of public interest, so 
that they can legislate more understanding- 
ly. The extension of our internal improve- 
ments, as well as other buildings, requires 
that they should be more permanently 
erected, and the end obtained by inquiry, or 
other means, will promote the interests of 
the state. 

There is a growing attention on the Con- 
tinent to the concerns of America, which 
have hitherto been unknown, or but little 
noticed. Many of the American newspa- 
pers are found on the Continent, and, al- 
though not always as discreet in their mat- 
ter as might be desired, they often impart 
useful information, and are now much 
sought after here. ‘The fame of our naval 
architecture, but more especially of our 
steamboats and railroads, has spread over 
Europe, and made our country more ad- 
vantageously known, than all the other cir- 
cumstances of our history. Our achieve- 
ments in these points, and in domestic ma- 
nufactures, are much spoken of, and furnish 
many inquiries, and tend greatly to throw 
light into Eurupe, and to liberalize its in- 
stitutions, Steamboats are shortly to be 
put upon the Danube, and the other princi- 
pal rivers of Europe, and public attention 
is universally turned to America, as great- 
ly in advance on these important points. — 
Whatever has heretofore been the case, 
Americans are now as much respected and 
noticed here, as travellers from any other 
country—and our institutions are more in- 
quired after. A file of the “ New York 
American” is here, giving an account of 
the exhibition of the late fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, which has attracted consider- 
able attention as an exhibition of the pro 
gress of mechanic arts. Although it is 
the prineiple of America to offer a full reci- 
procity in trade and manufactures, and only 
when this is refused to encourage her own 
by protecting duties, it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that France and England are now 
furnishing a supply of books to prove the 
impolicy of this American protection, whiie 
the practical comment of this free trade 
learning is felt by travellers in crossing the 
boundaries of the governments and petty 
principalities, by repeated searches of their 
Laggage, and the stoppage of articles of ma- 
nufacture of other kingdoms, and which are 
in most cases totally prohibited. A bottle 
of Cclogne, in alacy’s trunk, is said recent- 
ly to have incurred a fine of thirty dollars on 
crossing a dividing line; and all articles of 
jewelry, unless actually worn at the time, 
cannot pass with impunity from une Italian 
state to another; and above all, any Swiss 
or Italian manufacture of this kind must 
not enter France, the very source of free 
trade and anti-protection principles. 

I have happened to see several of the 
fairs in England and on the Continent; they 
are different from ours, as intended not so 
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much for exhibition of fabrics, as for actual 
sales of the articles by samples ; their goods 
are exhibited in stores and booths, tempo- 
rarily erected in the streets. It is essential 
that the predilection of foreign manufac- 
tures should be overcome in our country. 
From all the observation I have been ena- 
bled to make, I have confidence, that in 
most articles the manufactures of our city 
and country have arrived to such perfec- 
tion, that they might now be exhibited, with- 
out fear of comparison, with like articles of 
foreign production. —Would it not be well, 
at some future fair of the Institute, to pro- 
vide for an exhibition, in contrast of the fo- 
reign and domes!ic manufactures—and 
perhaps even to allow temporary booths, 
during the fair, to be erected for actual 
sales? This subject seems to be worthy of 
consideration. The people of Europe are 
divided into the governors and the govern- 
ed, and the line of distinction is more 
strongly marked than you can well ima- 
gine ; and it is almost incredible to notice, 
how little the arts and improvements of the 
present age have been applied, on the Con- 
tinent, to the concerns and comforts of com- 
mon life. The condition of society may be 
inferred from the fact, that there is scarcely 
a side-walk in the streets of any city on the 
Continent, saving perhaps some modern 
ones in « few places in Paris. It is said 
Russia has lately, and since the Emperor 





visited England, made side-walks in two 
streets of St, Petersburgh as an experi- 
ment. I have not seen one in any town on 
the Rhine or in Switzerland, or scarcely in 
Italy;—-so little is the regard paid to the 
convenience of humble condition, while 
titled greatness can roll in carriages, pro. 
tected by numerous attendants !—A like 
parallel could be shown in the absence of 
very many of the comforts of life so com- 
mon to the American people. We have 
great cause to bless our happy lot, while 
we strive ‘to select, from Europe, any be- 
nefits which may be transferred and added 
to our present stock. The charities of Eu- 
rope, so much boasted of, are worthy of 
our study, and are generally more to be 
avoided than to be adopted. Those of the 
Continent are more in the nature of hospi- 
tals, than as almshouses for the poor. The 
anatomical museum of Edinburgh surpass- 
es any that I have seen. The surgical 
preparations at Glasgow are excellent; but, 





as a whole, perhaps, London equals either, 
and certainly surpasses those on the Con- 
tinent. Of Paris I do not speak, as I have 
not yet seen it. The medical preparations 
and the hospital at Rome, are very respec- 
table. At Geneva great regard is had to 
the ventillation;—so too at Milan, which 
affords one of the best formed buildings I 
have seen, and where there is provision for 
twenty-five hundred beds, of which fourteen 
hundred were then occupied, in addition to 
out-buildings for contagious diseases. F]o- 
rence has a respectable establishment with 
anatomical preparations in wax-work, morc 
extensive than any I bave seen, and with 
wonderful perfection. This is worthy of imi- 
tation. But at Florence is an institution, like 
to almost every other city on the Conti- 








nent, and more extensive, for the reception 
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of infants abandoned by, or without par- 
ents: windows are provided, by the doors, 
in which mfants can be placed, and a bell 
rung, so that they may be received, and the 
person handing them in not be discovered. 
It is here against the policy to have any of 
the scrutinizing inquiry,so common in our 
country, after the parentage of infants, lest 
it might fix a stain upon monastic purity or 
titled excellence !—My friend, F. A. Tra- 
cy, visited this institution wiih me, and we 
were informed, by its principal officers, that 
they then had 7,000 infants under their 
care! And we saw so muchas to creditithe 
statement.—Begging, in Ireland, is almost 
universal: on the Continent it is a distinct 
profession, followed as a calling; and ‘in 
many places it is greatly overdone, especi- 
ally at Rome, and said to be worse at Na- 
ples. ‘The result of my observations indur 
ces me to approve of the hospital charities 
—greatly to disapprove of those infant es> 
tablishments, and very much ‘to’ ‘doubt the 
expcdiency of charities for the healthy poor. 
But, instead of leaving them’ to infest the 
streets, houses of correction should be pro- 
vided, and as often as alms are pee it 
ought to be followed by an inquiry, and 
the applicant either to receive care and am- 
ple provision for his wants, or be sent to a 
house of correction, London is now try 

ing this experiment in her principal streets, 
and has affixed notices requesting persons 
not to give alms. Obseryation upon the 
[talian cities will show the pernicious con- 
sequences of street begging. The cold 
victual beggars in our city are a fruitful 
nursery of vice, and will soon grow into’ an 
uncontrolled fraternity. 

I had intended to have written more, bat 
have not time. We start for Naples in the 
morning. 

The next letter, in order, is dated Naples, 
January 26, 1836. 

“The last mail brought us the publi 
prints from Paris, announcing the melan- 
choly fire at New-York, on the léth of De. 
cember. It has produced a gloom upon 
every American face here, and even awakens 
a correspondent feeling in other foreigners, 
[have full confidence, however, that the 
elastic power of our national character will 
soon rise above this calamity; ‘though ses 
vere and extensive—it remains for us to 
profit by the misfortune.’ ! 

[ have now been nearly a year in Euro~ 
pean cities, and have not witnessed, or heard 
of, a single fire! The American ‘Consul, 
here, informed me yesterday, he ‘had not 
seen a fire in Naples in eight years !—The 
walls of the first and second stories of the 
houses are thicker than ours ; and in this we 
should improve in ourcit,. The stwirs are 
uniformly of stone, and the roofs of tile, 
and, most generally, the window frames are 
of stone. The resultis, the materimls be. 
ing less combustible, there are fewer fires 
and less destruction. ‘The tiles, at Rome, 
are dat, with an edye raised on each side, 
nearly half an inch, and narrowed down, eo 
as to lay into each other like shingles. 
They are about tweuty inches wide, and 
thirty long: a small ralter, uuder each edge 
or course, islaid in mortar; then a semi- 
circular pipe, laid in mortar, over the double 
edge or course. It is an excellent roof, aud 
much better than any tiled roof L have ever 
seen with us. The same formed tiles are 
now found in excavating Pompeii, with the 
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addition, oftentimes, of a moulding or cor- 
nice forthe eaves of the house. Since the 
improvements in making our brick, with an- 
thracite coal, such large tiles might well 
be made for roofs: but, if tin, or zinc, is 
preferred, { do wish cast iron rafters could 
be used in alland either case. It would not 
inerease the expense, but would add to the 
safety, and lesseu insurance. If cast, one 
side flat and with an upright centre, it would 
make them light, and yet of sufficient 
strength, and afford a groove for the tiles 
to rest on; the double courses, thus, to be 
covered by the half pipe ; and when pointed 
inside would be tight, not only as against 
water, but also wind or snow. The same 
rafters, with sides reversed, would suit a 
tinor zinc root. I have before explained to 
you, [ believe, from Dublin, the importance 
of cast iron for frames and rafters. The 
floors, in Italy, are uniformly of tile or 
stone; if we, however, continue wooden 
floors, we shall yet have accomplished much 
in adopting iron rafters, and thus reject 
every thing combustible in our roofs. By 
making stone,#tairs, and stoue or iron win- 
dow frames, much of the combuatible ma- 
terials now in use with us will be rejected, 
insurance become less, and tires more easily 
controfled. It was an ordinance of ancient 
Rome, that the basement, and first and sec- 
onil floors of houses, should be without 
wood, and with arches; and it is these arch. 
es which now support the ruins. 

The climate here is delightful—like our 
best October. There is little, however, for 
inquiry, as to improvements useful for our 
country. The governnient, or the people, 
would not'suit is, and we perhaps would 
as little suit them: You can have'no idea 
of the wretched condition of the population, 
and the state of general intelligence in this 
city. That.class of aetive, elastic, and in- 
telligent people which occupies our streets, 
isunknown here. No mind, no informa- 
tion, no inquires or interchange, mark this 
people ; servile grovelling for «a miserable 
#ubsitence only is aspired after !”’ 

His’ next letter is dated at Naples, 5th 
March, 1836. 

** Since [arrived in this land of fame and 
fable, [ have not been unmindfal of the cul- 
ture of silk, so justly a subject of great and 
growing interest to our country. I have 
visited several manufactories of silk. It is 
not the season for seeing the silk worm, 
but most of its progress in other respects | 
have been able to see. [have made many 
Inquiries in hopes of obtaining useful in- 
formation. Winizio is an extensive maau- 
facturer of sewing silk; he makes about 
3000: kbs. a week, which is most sent to the 
New-York market. He is an intelligent 
man, and I found him willing to answer 
my inquiries; as also. were ‘several other 
establishments, and which mostly confirm- 
ed his statement. The sewing silks of 
Naples are mostly made. from the silk 
grown tn Calabria, where the worm is fed 
principally upon the black mulberry, and 
which makes the strongest and best for 
sewing silk. Finizio stated that the worm 
fed on the black mulberry made the strong. 
est thread ; that on the white wulberry, finer 
and-better fur fabrics; that on the Chinese 
mulberry still finer and more delicate.— 
When asked if the cocoon from the Chi- 
nese mulberry required more.skilful and de- 
licate work to wind aod work it, he said it 
did, and immediately. produced two skeins, 
ane of waich he said was from the black 
mulherry, (from a bush, perhaps, eight or 
ten feet in cireumference,) the other from 
a bush about four feet. The lesser bush, 
he said, was jess liable to break the thread 











in winding from the cocoon, and was used 
in fiver silks for fabrics. ‘he black mul- 
berry produced a stronger thread, and 
would bear the larger reel, and was princi- 
pally used in that business. ‘The silk here 
is mostly made in the country by families 
in detail, and much of it reeled there, and 
in this condition it is brought to market.— 
For sewing silk it is doubled as often as re- 
quired, and twisted asrmuch. ‘This process 
is wholly in a dark room. ‘The silk is 
worked wet, and for this purpose, to pre- 
servea uniformity, the atmosphere is kept 
damp, the daylight excluded, and the work 
carried on with small hand lamps. The 
machine wss turned by men harnessed like 
mules. I have since been out about twenty 
miles to the silk factory of the king, which 
is worked by water power, and by which 
the cocoons are also reeled. I stated to Fi- 
nizio, as well as at the king’s factory, that 
the Italian sewing silk was sold in the 
American markets by its weight, while the 
Ameriean sewing silk was sold by the 
skein; and that one pound of the Italian 
would have perhaps two hundred and fifty 
skeins, while one of the American silk 
would hhve about three hundred and fifty 
skeins. ‘The cause of this dfference of 
weight, or why the American sewing silk 
has a tendency to curl or knot, they’ could 
not explain without a sample, but said the 
weight of sewing silk could be diminished 
or very considerably augmented in the dye- 
ing, and that good dyeing required the sitk 
to be well boiled in soap, after which it was 
put into an acid, and was there prepared 
for the process of the dye, according to the 
color, as desired. The gloss, or dressing, 
seems to be produced by beating and twist- 
ing ona post, which, with the manual labor 
put upon its finish, it is supposed prevents 
its tendency to knot. 

I asked if the color of the cocoon, yellow 
or white, gave any difference of value, or 
indicated a sickly worm,jand the answer 
was that the color was casual, and the 
value the same; that a selection of white 
or yellow cocoons from which to get eggs 
would probably produce a like color; and 
Mr. Finizio said he had some cus- 
tomers who had so selected and brought 
him cocoons entirely white; and that for 
white ribbons or fabrics, they commanded 
a greater price of from three to five per 
cent., though otherwise of equal value. 

[have made many other inquiries and ob- 
servations on this subject, but which in the 
limits of aletter cannot be detailed. The 
eggs are here in market during most of the 
year, and by being keptin a grotto, or cold 
damp place, the worm can be produced as 
required. ‘Ihe sirocco, or hot south wind, 
is here the greatest enemy of the silk worm, 
and sometimes suddenly destroys so many 
of the worms as to require the reproduction 
of another class, from eggs in reserve.— 
They should be sheltered from this wind, 
and ventilation should be given them from 
above or by back windows. I think we 
have sometimes a like south, or south-west 
wind, which should be guarded against, 
and which our gardeners call a red wind, 
from a rust pruouced by it on peach, and 
apricot trees, which curls up and burns 
the young leaves, and often kills the trees, 
and is said to affect the mulberry trees in 
like manner. 

The black mulberry tree is a native of 
our country, and is common in Dutchess 
county, especially in Fishkill. It is, on my 
farm, acommon tree. [tis as valuable for 
posts and timber as red cedar. If the sug- 
gestionsof Mr. Finizio, and others, as to 








the black mulberry, are correct, as being 








better for sewing silk and more easily reeled, 
is not the matter worthy ct attention? and 
especially in the first effurt, and until skill 
and experience is obtained? The black 
mulberry can be immediately used, while a 
few years will be required to rear the Chi- 
nese, and obtain the silk fur its more deli- 
cate work. My most excellentand lament- 
ed wife, in the few last years of her de- 
clining health, occupied her active mind in 
some experiments with the silk worm. She 
placed some of the eggs in tne fall of the 
ycar, and left them, during the sewere cold 
of the winter, in an upper chamber; and 
others she placed in a family room not af- 
fected by the frosts ; in the spring season 
they produced the silk worm equally well; 
she put some eggs in the ice house, not on 
the ice, but on the straw, and in its atmos- 
phere; and some time, I think, in July, 
they were brought out, and produced their 
worms in good condition. She fed one hun- 
dred worms on the black mulberry, one 
hundred on the white, one hundred on the 
Chinese, and one hundred on the black in 
their early stages, and, in the last stage, be- 
fore making their cocoons, upon the Chi- 
nese ;—all succeeded well. ‘hose fed on 
the black, seemed to produce the strongest 
thread and most easily wound; the white 
the next, with but little difference: those 
fed wholly on the Chinese no ways different 
from those fed in the Jast stage, but great- 
er difficulty to wind the Chinese than eith- 
er those of the black or white. She had 
the publications made in our state, as well 
as those by order of congress on the culture 
of silk, as her instructions. ‘The impulse 
of her mind was to assist in procuring a 
profitable family employment for children, 
for females and infirm’ persons; without 
which she’ considered that the noble system 
of our Sunday free séhvols and eharitable 
institutions, was notcarried to the full ex- 
tent of their beneyolence. The hope of 
this consummation affords a cheering pros- 
pect. A wide field is presented, in which 
the philanthropist, the moralist, and the po- 
litical economist may jointly labor, and, in 
their efforts, greatly promote the public 
good. Whoever has seen the condition of 
the common people of Europe,and espe-ial- 
ly the idle beggars of Ireland and of Italy, 
will appreciate the indispensable necessity 
of attention to this growing evil with us. 
It is a maxim of political economy that “de- 
mand begets supply,” and experience has 
shown that every charity is over crowded. 
The towns of England are holding meet 

ings, and resolving not to contribute to street 
beggary, but to give tickets on certain offi- 
cers, who are to examine and afford ample 
relief to the afflicted, and send others to 
the houses of correction and confinement. 
The culture of silk will afford an addition- 
al and valuable employment, and should be 
connected with our charities; and employ- 
ment of some kind should be provided in 
the houses of correction, which will be the 
most effectual charity. 

But even as a new staple for the country, 
and a new article of production in common 
families, the culture of silk will be an in- 
valuable acquisition. I have made every 
observation in my power, and I am fully 
convineed that the culture of silk wil! be 
found suitable to our climate, and well 
adapted to our country and people. Cala- 
bria, though south of Naples, is mountain. 
ous, and a much colder climate than ours. 
The Milan and Peidmontese silk is the best; 
and is much sought after in the London 
market. Those districts are in the north 
of Ituly, and near the Alps. I think the pro- 
duction of the worm should be delayed un- 
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til after the usual cold storm to be expected 
from the 15th to the 25th May. Our month 
of June would be the most desirable as a 
first establishment for them. If families 
can be induced to the growing of the co- 
coon, the women and children will soon 
produce as inuch from the mulberry trees 
about the house and along the fence, as the 
father can make on the clear profit of his 
farm. Thermometers or fires are not much 
used in Italy, the season giving the tempera- 
ture required. The business must be sim- 
plitied, and freed from too much instruc- 
tion, tosecure its success with us. The 
difficulty to extract reasons or information 
frum the common people of the continent is 
so evident, and they so essentially differ 
from our American people in their aptitude 
to give reasons and explanations, that I say 
—do not seek or receive too much Euro- 
pean instruction, but rely on the producible 
common sense of our people; this fund 
will not fail or be insufficient, and, with a 
little experience, I am sure of success in 
the culture of silk in our country. Induce 
to the growing of the covoons, ,and the ob- 
ject will be accomplished. It is a very sim- 
ple business. I shall continue my observa- 
tions on this important and interesting sub- 
ject, in my tour through France; but if our 
American merchants and dealers in silks 
from Italy and France, could be induced to 
introduce the culture of silk, and obtain 
from time to time information from their 
correspondents, they would be a host of 
strength in the business. I have found 
the operatives here rather a prejudiced 
and uncertain source for information. 
They work, but cannot tell the why or 
wherefore.” 








Our next extracts are from Gen. Tall- 
madge’s letter, dated Paris, April 6th, 1836. 


“In my last letter from Naples I believe 
I promised to say something more on the 
cultivation of silk. Ihave since travelled 
through Italy, and especially in the silk dis- 
tricts, and also through France, and have 
visited many of the manufactories in both 
countries, endeavoring to learn the details 
of this subject, now so interesting, and, I 
think, so essential to our country. The 
limits of a letter will, however, confine me 
to a few isolated remarks. 

The weaving of silk after it gets into 
skeins, is like any other weaving of like 
character ; it is the production of silk, and 
the habit of growing it, that must be aequir- 
ed by our country ; and it is in this view, a 
mine of boundless wealth, not second even 
te the production of cotton. The country 
which so lately surprised Europe by send- 
ing eight bales of coiton to its market, and 
now astonishes the world with its countless 
thousands, may soon exhibit a like wonder 
in the production ef its silk. 

In Calabria, which is in the south of Italy 
the black mulberry is principally used. In 
the rest of Italy tbe white mulberry, com- 
mon to them and to France, is principally 
used. The north of Italy, that is between 
the Alps and the Appenines, produces the 
most and the best silk. In this region, and 
especially in Sardinia, near Turin, and at 
Novi, the English and French are competi- 
tors in market, to purchase their silk as the 
best in the world; and yet on the 9th of 
March, the snow was one foot and a half 
deep, and the streets of Novi blocked up 
lixe our Cedar street! In Calabria the silk 
is produced by the country people, in their 
families, and mostly reeled by them. There 
are very few factories for reeling in the 
Neapoliten kingdom. In Lombardy, and 
towards. Venice, there are also establish- 


ments for reeling, yet the greater part is! 








reeled by the families, in deiail, and brought 
to» marketin the skein. In Sardinia the 
cocoons are mostly reeled in establishments. 
At Novi their reeling establishments are nu- 
merous :—!} saw one, now erecting, which 
is a quadrangle two, hundred ieet square, 
and appropriated solely to reeling cocoons. 
They are purchased up from near Milan, 
and many wiles distant. ‘This is admitted 
to be the best silk in the. world. The red 
mulberry 1s here principally used, and is 
known asthe Calabria mulberry. It is des- 
cribed as having a dark fruit; the tree is 
like our black; and when I called it black 
mulberry, | was corrected, and told the stain 
0° the fruit was red, and not black, and which 
gave the character of the tree. ‘The French 
in addition to the white mulberry, have a 
dwarf white, much liked, and getting into 
use; but, it must be remembered, there is 
not in France, und scarcely in Italy, a fence, 
and they do not graze their fields as we do. 
With our habit of pasturage, the dwarf would 
be inadinissible. ‘he Chinese mulberry is 
unknown in Italy. I found only a few 
young engrafted trees, but no experiments 
there, to be relied upon, to estadlish its su- 
perior utility. In Italy, and in France, the 
mulberry is generally planted near the hou- 
ses, along the road sides, by division fences, 
and often like an openorchard. The trees 
are formed like a middle sized apple tree. 
Its shade does not injure the land. The 
tree in Italy is usually made to sustain a 
grape vine, and the field is cultivated for 
wheat and other crops. There is less dis- 
crimination here than you would imagine 
in the kind of mulberry. The French have 
made experiments, especially on the Chi- 
nese; and the opinion seems to be, that the 
Chinese mulberry will bear to have its Jeaves 
twice picked off, and thus produce two crops 
of silk in one year, As yet, however, there 
is not much use made of the Chinese mul- 
berry, even here, and the grower of silk 
cannot answer as to its virtues ;—~but the 
answer is often given to me, that, as to the 
quality and the quantity of the silk, it is the 
same as any other mulberry; and that the 
qnality of the silk depends on the treatment 
of the worm, and the care and skill in reel- 
ing. 
nahisery on which it is fed than we expect. 
They have also white, and use it. Habit 
directs more in Europe than with us, and 
therefore I urge that our people make experi- 
ments for themselves. ‘hey should neither 
take nor reject any thing too quickly upon 
European experience, Climate and cir- 
cumstances may produce a different result, 
and the alleged experiments of Europe may 
have been incorrectly or inadequately tried. 

It is a peculiar and important circum- 
stance in favor of the adaptution and fitness 
of our climate to the culture of silk, that,! 
with us, the silk worm is produced at the 
beginning of warm weather, in May and 
June, by natural temperature of the season, 
while in Europe, and especially in Italy and 
France, it is produced only by artificial 
temperature and means. This fact is a 
volume in promise for our country. Fires 
and a thermometer are not used in the south 
of Italy to secure an equa) temperature in 
the rooms of the worms, nor mnch.used in 
the norih of Staly, unless in the region of 
some snow capped mountain, or where oth- 
er circumstances produce sudden _inequali- 
ties of temperature. It is the same as to 
the south and north of France. 

The books already published, by congress 
and our state, give the best, and indeed all 
the instructions which can be given on the 
subject; and with these, as guides, let the 
safe and unerring common sense of our 
people make experiments for themselves: 


They pay less attention to the kind of | 
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and, I venture to say, the time is pot fur 
distant when America will produce silk in 
abundance from practical information and 
science, while other couatries will continue 
to do it from habit. 

On the continent, and particularly in ltaly 
aud France, when about to get.out, or trans> 
plant, trees or vines, it is, the usage to dig 
the hole abvut four feet square, and from 
two to three feet deep; and alterthus break. 
ing up the ground, it is left. some months 
to the operation of the air, and to frost, 
Sometimes manure is mingled with the dirt 
and when the tree is set out, the hole is, fill- 
ed to a Jevel. ‘The tree, under,such eircom. 
stances, takes much firmer soot, grows 
better and.bolds its upright position, 

Grape vines ure set out on this prineiples 
but, more commonly, a ditch, or sniall canal, 
will be. dug, three. or four feet wide, and 
two or three feet deep, and thus open, be 
left exposed to weather some months. Roots, 
or cuitings are then planted, and the dirt 
filled in partially, so as to leave them to take 
root at least one foot below the Jevel of the 
surface of the land. As the suinmer drought 
comes on, the dirt is hoed about them, nearly 
toa level. The vines are treated, upon’the 
same principle. In the spring the ground 
is hoed away from the stock, so as to break 
off and prevent the growing of the side and 
upper roois; course manure is often placed 
in the hole, about the stock, and in the dry 
season the dirt is hoed over,and about the 
stock from time to time nearly to .# level. 
The object and effect of this treatment of 
the vine is, by inducing che growth of the 
deep and lower roots to prevent those side 
and upper roots from running uear the sur- 
face of the earth, and which, in the spring 
and wet seasous, produce an excess .of 
growth, and in the dry and summer season 
fail to sustain the vine, and leave the fruit 
to wilt and wither, or become imperfect. It 
is thus the roots of the grape vine are made 
to run so low in the ground as to allow of 
cultivation, for a garden or fora wheat crop, 
without the spade or plough reaching any 
of the roots of the vine. An equality of 
growth, in the wet or dry season, is thus in 
a degree secured; and the uniformity in 
sures the maturity of the grapes. May not 
this delightful fruit yet be naturalized with 
us! 

The impiements of husbandry, in either 
Italy or France, offer not much for the 
American farmer. Their lands are mostly 
cultivated with the spade and manual labour, 
and when the plough is used, it is the old 
fashioned plough, on a. pair of wheels.-— 
Their crops and their cultivation are so dif- 
ferent from ours, that very little can be 
learned from them useful to us. Silk, wine, 
and wheat, are their staple productions, and 
to an almost ineredible. extent; so it is:in 
France, where the manner. of cultivation, 
and implements. of husbandry, are much the 
same. Wheat is now so abundant in Italy 
and France, and the price so low, that I 
found them the other: day, at Marseilles, 
shipping wheat for the New York market! 
and they would do the same from all parts 
of Italy, but for their lack of commercial 
enterprise. Our farmers are now sheltered 
by a protecting duty, otherwise their: crops 
would moulder in their barns; and even 
New York be furnished with bread froma 
foreign market. , They have felt secure in 
their production, and have net regarded, as 
necessary to themselves, the system of pre- 
tection for our domestic, products. | Should 
peace continue a few yearslonger in Europe, 
such is its surcharge of labor, aud, power of 
production, that every product of American. 
agriculture will find. foreign, competition, 





even, in our own markets at-home, The 
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wheat, both in Italy and France, greatly 
surprised me ;—the quantity is immense, 
and greatly beyond my belief till actual 
observation ; and I have travelled eight or 
nine hundred miles in France, and have no 
where found sour, dark, or imperfect bread. 
Can we do and say the same in our own 
country ? The bread of France certainly has 
a decided superiority over ours. 

The agriculture of France is in fine con- 
dition, und secon only to that of Eng- 
jand. [t has every abundance and the 

le appear prosperous and happy.— 
he olive is a valuable addition to the 
production of Italy and France. Our cli- 
mate will not, perhaps, favor the tree, at 
least in the northern states; yet it is of 
so much value it should be encouraged.— 
The olive can be successfully engrafted on 
the ash tree, and thus, perliaps, it might be 
acclimated with us. Some such trees, en- 
grafted on the ash, are said to be growing 
ut Pistoia, about twenty miles from Flor- 
ence. ‘There is no inducement, in France 
or Italy, thus to engraft the olive, but the 
hint 1s certainly worthy the attention of our 
nurserymen and of our country. 

Marseilles is a delightful city. It has the 
air and activity of New York, and partakes 
in a like commercial prosperity. ‘The air of 
liberty and enterprise in the people appears 
in strong contrast on coming from Ausiria 
and Italy, where the mental and bodily ener- 
gies of man are, but too certainly, drying 
up under the jealousy and despotism of ubso- 
lute monarchies. The harbor of Marseilles 
gave a zest to our feelings in the exhibition 
of several American vessels, and which 
even the ladies of our party readily distin- 
guished from others by their peculiar grace 
and beauty. Our country, in its vessels, 
certainly has an unrivalled excellence. 1 
spent a day in the examination of the Tou/on 
navy yard and fleet. It is an extensive 
naval depot, abundantly provided and pretty 
well arranged. It is, in one sense, the peni- 
tentiary or state prison of France. It has 
four thousand convicts, sentenced to hard 
labor; and they are allowed to solicit and 
receive gratuities from visitors. It has 
several guns intended to fire bombs on a 
direct line; these were shown with some 
evident exultation ; four are allotted to each 
of the larger vessels. ‘They are well under 
stood by our naval men. There was not 
any thing else novel or different from other 
naval depots; and all was of an order and 
scale from which we have nothing to learn 
for our service. { was on board the Monte 
Bello, equipped and ready for sea; she 
mounts 120 guns; her upper decks are so 
much drawn in as to allow only of carron- 
ades, and on slides, for her upper tier. I am 
sure my national feelings do not lead me into 
an error, whenI say that either our Frank- 
lin, or Delaware, seventy-four is equal in 
foree and strength. I was there before our 
afftirs with France were known to be adjus- 
ted, and was received and admitted as an 
American, and treated with kindness and 
attention. 

Great effotts are made in France to ad- 
vance the condition of its agriculture. It 
is ascertained that the increased use of the 
potatoe has diminished the consumption of 
wheat for bread. The raising of the beet. 
reot, for the production of sugar, has, as one 


of its principal objects, the supplying a new 


eases for. the benefit of the farmer.— 
ithe same reason the growing of madder 


‘is much encouraged, and the production of 


the beet and madder come in great relief to 
agriculture, and are made new sources of 
public wealth. Our farmer certainly merit 
the like fostering care and assistance. 

I have before mentioned the use o! the 








natural current of the rivers and principal 
streams of the continent as a water power 
for manufacturing objects, and I have no 
doubt but the current in the East river, at 
New-York, may be used tor the same pur- 
poses. At Lyons, a water wheel is thus 
turned, and works a forcing pump which 
drives up the water of the pier about three 
hundred feet to a reservoir in a public gar- 
den; it there forms a jet d’eau and falls in- 
to a marble basin, which serves as a foun- 
tain in case of fire, and its overflow washes 
the streets. It is attended and worked by 
one man, and, but for the economy and sim. 
plicity of the whole machinery, it might be 
recommended for adoption at New-York 
and some of our public squares be thus or- 
namented and made useful. 

The elastic power of our people in rising 
up from the disaster of the late fire, is cause 
of wonder and admiration. Their physical 
energies, and manly efforts in support of 
commercial credit, have commanded the ob- 
servation and commendation of Europe.— 
Our affair with France awoke attention, 
and the attitude assumed by our country 
excited admiration and surprise. Aierica 
is now advantageously known on the con- 
tinent. Respectable and intelligent Euro- 
peans no longer ask where America is, 
nor inquire the costume and court lan- 
guage of this new people. In every so- 
ciety or circle an American citizen finds 
demonstrations which afford cause for ex- 
ulting satisfaction, and increased love of 
hs country. ‘The fame of our success, in 
naval architecture and steam power, in agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures, in in- 
creasing wealth and universal prosperity, has 
gone abroad, and the subjects of monarchs 
are inquiring if there is not some secret ma- 
gic in the free institutions of America, which 
works such mighty wonders.” 


CULTURE OF SILK IN FRANCE, &c. 


Since the foregoing was put in type, we 
have been favored with the perusal of a let- 
ter addressed toa member of the Institute, 
from General Tallmadge, dated Paris, April 
12, 1836. Asit contains some further sug- 
gestions in relation to the culture of silk, 
we have asked and obtained permission to 
make extrac‘s from it. He says :— 


“T have in part anticipated your request 
in relation tothe culture of silk, and have 
written by the previous packet—as also 
from Naples. In my last letter, when speak- 
ing of the planting and culture of the mul- 
berry tree, [ fear | omitted to add that pro- 
prietors of land often cultivate the mulberry 
tree with aview to profit from the leaves.— 
It is common in France and Italy, to sell 
the leaves to families, who rear the worms, 
at a fixed rate ; but it is more usual for in. 
digent families to plant «a certain number of 
trees. They furnish the leaves, feed, and 
take care of the worms, and return to the 
owner of the land one equal half of the co- 
coons produced, which is his share of the 
income, and a most convenient one it is, te 
be produced from the trees along the round 
side, and in places which do not injure 
his agriculture ; and this kind of tenating 
is of immense benefit to the industrious 
poor.” 

“Tam proud of the sample of silk sent me 
in your letter, as made in America by the 

ower loom and have shown it to several.— 
he patent law of England and France al 
lows its benefits to aliens, while our law i- 
confined to citizens or resident aliens. You 
ean therefore get a patent here at pleasure 
The French are, like all Europeans, slow 











in acquiring new habits, or making any 





changes in their pursuits. From this cause 
in practice, the different mulberries are not 
heeded. They have whice, trom habit, and 
do not yetuse the Chinese mulberry. We 
have more of the Chinese growing than 
France and Italy together. 

“have taken pains to obtain from the 
government some recent information from 
India, not yet published; also some recent 
papers from the National Institute, which, 
if received, shall be sent out. I attend the 
public institutions, and especially the 
weekly meetings of the National Institute 
and the Agricultural Society, and am much 
pleased. 

“The science and information from the 
National Institute is important, and from 
the superior intelligence and adaptation of 
our people, Iam sure we shall in America 
first practice, and reap benefits from tnis 
science. Our advancement is matter of as- 
tonishment to Europe, and it is often said to 
me that we keep a-head of them in all ex- 
periments reducible to practice.” 

In a note it is added that—* The program 
of the agricaltural meeting, containing re- 
ports on the proceedings of the last year, I 
will send by some private conveyance—the 
medals were given out in my presence.— 
Our Institute need not blush.” 





PORCELAIN SCALE-PLATE. 


Mr. Juggins (of James-street, Covent 
Garden) is a dealer in butter and cheese. 
He states that in weighing the former it is 
the practice to wet the metal dish at pre- 
sent in use, in order to prevent the butter 
from adhering to it: the true weight of the 
butter is, therefore, less than the apparent 
by all the water that is put on the dish; a 
circumstance that, in weighing out butter by 
the ounce to small customers, amounts to 
a very sensible proportion of the whole 
weight. 

It is also necessary, especially in hot 
weather, to scour the scale-dish two 01 
three times a day, both for the appearance 
of cleanliness, and to prevent the scale from 
giving a taint to the butter placed in it. 
But this frequent scouring makes the scale- 
dish too light, and, in order to adjust the 
scales, there is a constant temptation to 
employ contrivances which subject them to 
be broken when examined by the Annoy- 
ance Jury. 

For the last five years Mr. Juggins has 
employed a plate of glazed porcelain iv- 
stead of metal, by which he obtains the ad- 
vantage of constant cleanliness, without the 
necessity of wetting the surface of the plate 
before using it: there is no sensible loss of 
weight, for this plate never requires to be 
scoured, but only to be washed or wiped ; 
the butter receives no taint, and the evident 
cleanliness conciliates the good will of cus- 
tomers. The cost of one of these plates, 
on account of its size and thickness, is se- 
ven shillings and sixpence; but Mr. J. has 
not hitherto had any broken, so that with 
common care they will seldom require to be 
renewed.— Trans. Soc. of Arts. 





Agriculture aided by science, will make 
Ulittle nation a great one. 

All the energy of the hero, and all the 
science of the philosopher, may find scope 
in the cultivation of one farm. 
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THE POTATOE. 

It may be remarked that we have seen 
in Brazil a hitherto undescribed species of 
Solanum, having a tuberous root similar 
to the common potatoe, and which by cul- 
ture, might become equal if not superior 
to the common potatoe. It is believed 
that descriptions from the specimens there 
found were sent to Huoker and other Eu- 
ropean botanists, but no notice has ap- 
peared in this country of the fact. 

_ A plant, second hardly to any in point of 
importance in furuishing foud for man, re- 
quiring also the same climates, has been 
iatroduced into the same countries. This 
is the potatoe, for which India as well as 
the rest of the old world, is indebted to 
the new world. It has been found in a 
wild state, in 33° of S. latiiude in Chili, 
in the moun.ains near Valparaiso and 
Mendoza, and also near Lima, Quito, and 
Santa Fe de Bagota; but in these situa- 
tions it is supposed to have escaped from 
a state of cultivation, as the illustrious 
Hamboldt argues that it must have travel- 
led north in “the course followed by the 
Incas in their conquests.” But it was in- 
traduced into England trom Virginia, in 
1586, by Sir W. Raleigh, and not known 
to the Mexicans in the time of Montezu- 
ma; he concludes it as probable, that if 
the English colonies did not receive it 
from South America, this plant was origi- 
nally wild in some cowutry of the northern 
hemisphere, as it was in Chili, This 
conjecture has been singularly confirmed 
by the potatoe being found wild on the 
Pie d’Orizaba by Deppe and Schiede (D. 
Don.) 

The potatoe, we are informed by Dr. 
Ainslie, was iatroduced into India from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and some of ex- 
cellent quality are produced in the Mysore 
couatry, particularly at Bangalore and 
Nundydroog. ‘They are grown all over 
India (Rozb.), and of a very jine quality 
iu the cold weather, or from October to 
March, along the planes of India from 
Patnato Lovndiana. Dr. Wallich states, 
that “they are planted in the valleys and 
lower hilis of Nepal, ao as to afford fresh 
Crops all the year round: the rvots are 
plantedin February, June, and Novem- 
ber, and gathered afier three months,”— 
They are introduced intu the northern 
mountains, and grown in the neighborhood 
of Simla, at an elevation of 7,500 feet; 
and by Major Young, on the mountains 
north of Deyra, atan elevation of 6,700 
feet ; so that Mussooree made its first ap- 
pearance on the map by the name of the 
Potch garden. Their quality was subse. 
quently much improved by Captain Town- 
send raising some from seed, which in the 
third year became of enormous size, and 
of very good quality. They are now 
becoming very generally cultivated, both 
in the hills and plains of northern India ; 
and it is fortunate, both for sellers and 
consumers, that those grown in the form. 
er come in when the others are going out 
of season. 

Potatoes are in some places becoming 
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[though more slowly than could be wished; 


at this we need not be surprised, as even 
in France their use was not generally 
adopted until after their introduction into 
Europe more thaa two hundred years, 
and then only owing to the persevering 
efforts of the philanthropic Pamentier, 
round whose tomb in Pere la Chaise, they 
are now yearly planted ; so that M. Fee 
remarks “verite frappante, toujours re- 
petee et toujours nouvelle : il faut deploy- 
erplus d’activite, et plus de ressources 
(esprit pour faire du bien aux hommes 
que pour leur nnire.”—[Royle’s Botany 
of the Himalaya Mountains, No. 8.] 





From the Farmer & Gardener. 

THEORY OF VAN MONS AS TO THE MODE OF 
OBTAINING EXCELLENT FRIUT FROM 
SEED. 


The June number of the Horticulture 
Register and Gardener’s Magazine,contains 
a most interesting article on Van Mons’ 
method of raising fruit trees from the seed. 
The paper was communicated by that dis- 
tinguished Horticulturist and zealous friend 
of science, the Hon. Henry A. S. Dear- 
born, of Massachusetts. Mr. D. has pre- 
faced the theory of Mr. Van Mons, witha 
very minute account of his history, which, 
from the deep interest it excited in us loses 
nothing from being prepared by the pen of 
so ripe a scholar and accomp.ished a gen- 
tleman asis its author. ‘The graphic no- 
tice of Mr. Van Mons, as well as being 
drawn up with much feeliag and skill, and, 
therefore, reflecting great credit upon its 
writer, contains many incidents of deep mo- 
ment to the horticulturalworld. Our limits 
will not permit us, or we would with all 
possible pleasure insert the prefatory arti- 
cle entire, but being thus precluded, we 
must content ourself with giving a succint 
abstract of Mr. Van Mons’ theory, which, 
while it presents much of novelty and in- 
trepidity, shews that its learned author is 
possessed of that genuine moral courage 
essential alike to make a man_ respected, 
and tu entitle him to the apellation of being 
a benefactor of his species. 

As Mr. Dearborn very properly observes, 
it is necessary to recall certain circumstan- 
ces in relation to Mr. Van Mons, to in- 
duce the reader to think that when a man 
of such a temperament, establishes a theory 
on the regenezation of fruits, after having 
practised his experiments during fifty con- 
secutive years, it will be received with 
uch greater confidence, as it quadrates 
with the course of nature. 


sowed, in his father’s garden, the seeds of 
perennial flowers, roses and other shrubs, 
with the design of observing the develope- 
ment, the successive generations, and the 
variations, which might thus be produced. 
To these he soon added seeds and stones of 
the well known fruits, and remarked that of| 
all his young plants, the pears were those 
which least resembled their parent. He 
searched the gardens and nurseries, mark- 
ets and neighboring provinces, to confirm 
or rectify his first ideas, on the causes of the 








adopted as food by the natives of India, 


variation in flowers and fruits. 


At the age of fifteen, Mr. Van Mons; 
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At the aye of 22 years, the basis of his 
theory was fixed, and he was established as 
a pharmacopolist. At that time he hada 
a gardener, named Meuris, in whom he dis- 
covered a disposition for observation: he 
initiated him into his pomological views, 
and ina short time Meuris was capable of 
laboring with success as well alone as with 
his master. In their journeys they bought 
every where, wild and free stocks of fruit 
trees, which had a favorable appearance.— 
They were so familiar with the characteris- 
tics, which the aspect and the wood furnish- 
ed, that they could purchase as well in 
winter as in summer. Mr. Van Mons had 
ina short time 80,000 fruit trees in his nur- 
sery. 

Mr. Van Mons after a long series of ex- 
periments, arrived at this conclusion, or 
rather established this law, that so long as 
plants remain in their natural situation, 
they do not sensibly vary, and their seeds 
always produce the same, but on changing 
their climate and territory, several among 
them vary, some more, and some less, and 
when they have once departed from their 
natural state they never again return to it, 
but are removed more and more therefrom, 
by successive generations, and produced 
sufficiently often, distinct races, more or 
less durable, and that finally if these varie- 
ties are carried back to the territory of 
their ancestors, they will neither represent 
the character of their parents, or even 
return to the species from whence they 
sprung. 

Mr. Van Mons has introduced wild pear 
trees into the middle ef his nursery, of the 
best perfected varieties; these wild trees, 
or subnatural species, as he calls them, 
have not varied, and continued to yield poor 
acrid fruit ; the seeds of this bad fruit have 
been sown and they have always produced 
wild trees; and although these wild trees 
flourish in the midst of the perfected varie- 
ties, the seeds of both being sowed, neither 
produced any hybrids, from which Mr. Van 
Mons concluded, that there cannot bea 
cross fecundation between a natural species 
anda variety. He does not deny that the 
species can be mutually fecundated, or that 
the varietics can be in like manner fecun- 
dated ; but he maintains, that the plants 
which are the result, never offer an appre- 
ciable resemblance, either to the father or 
mother. ‘The origin, therefore, which Lin- 
nus has givento the Datisca cannobina 
may be considered fabulous. Besides, 
he does not believe that hybrids are so fre- 
quently produced, as has been alleged. 

Mr. Van Mons was the first to ascertain 
and assert, contrary to appearances and 
common opinion, that double flowers are 
not a variation, but rather, a sign of what he 
calls feebleness. This assertion which may 
be considered bold for the age, has since 
been ranked among the number of truths, 
from the fact, that it has been ascertained, 
there is less solid matter in all the super- 
numerary petals of a double flower, than 
there would have been in the seeds, if the 
flower had not been double. He contends 
that, all things besides being equal, a scion 
taken from an apple grafted on a paradise 





stock, or from a pear grafted on a quince, 
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does not succeed well when placed on a| 
free stock : that if the paradise and quince| 
render the grafts more precocious, and give 
a greater volume to the fruit, they impair! 
the vigor of the tree and abridge its life, by 
not furnishing sufficient nourishment, and 
that it is just to conclude, that a scicn ta- 
ken from such a tree has already been im- 
paired. From these facts, Mr. Van Mons 
recommends that scions be always engraft- 
ed on free stocks, and that such individuals | 
be selected which appear most to resemble 
in vigor and physiology the varieties which 
are to be engrafted upon them. 

Mr. Van Mons contends that as long as 
plants in astate of nature remain in their 
natal soil, they produce, during their whole 
lives, seeds which do not degenerate. For 
ins‘ance, seeds taken from a Basbab that 
was two thousand years old, produced 
trees like itself quite as well as those which 
it had borne at the age of twenty years.—— 
Wild pear trees in a state of nature, and in 
their native soil, always reproduce seeds, 
without any sensible variation. It is not 
the same with plants born in a state of va- 
riation, either in consequence of having 
changed the climate, the territory, or some 
other unknown cause. The seeds which 
a domesticated pear—-(that is to say, one 
which has been for a long time in a state of 
variation) yields at its hundredth fructifica- 
tion, produces trees not only very different 





from itself in consequence of its being only 
a variety—and the bounds of variation are 
not known in descending from parent to 
son—but still very different from the trees 
which have been produced from the seed 
of its first fructification; and the older a 
domesticated pear becomes, the nearer do 
the trees produced from its latest seeds 
approach to a state of nature, without, 
nevertheless, being able even to return to it. 

Mr. Van Mons further asserts, that as the 
seeds of the first fructification of an annual 
plant, in a state of variation, produces 
plants which may vary without removing 
far from the state of their parent, while on 
the contrary, the seeds which are yielded 
by the hundreth fructification of a domesti- 
cated pear of excellent quality, or for a 
long time in a state of variation, produce 
a great variety of trees, which neither re- 
semble their parent, and whose fruit almost 
always detestable, are more or less near to 
a wild state; this difference should have 
its cause in an unfavorable modification, — 
ina degeneracy which the seed of the pear 
undergoes in consequence of the age of the 
variety which bore it. 

Mr. Van Mons advances this as the re- 
sult of his experience—that by sowing the 
first seeds of a new variety of fruit tree, 
there should be obtained trees always varia- 
ble in their seeds, because they can no lon- 
ger escape from the condition, and which 
are less disposed to return towards a wild 
state than those produced from seeds of an 
ancient variety ; and as those which tend 
toa wild state have a less chance of be- 
coming perfect, according to our tastes, 
than those which are in the open field of 





vegetation, it is the seminary of the first 
seeds of the newest varieties of fruit trees 
that we should expect to find more perfect 


The method by which he has tested the 
truth of his theory may be briefly stated. 
He has successively and without interrup- 
tion sowed the first seed of a pear tree, for 
instance, for eight generations, always tak. 
ing the seed of the tree that bore the best 
fruit, by which he proved that each suc- 
ceeding generation produced more perfect 
fruit than the succeeding one. 


A similar experiment made upon the 
apple yielded no other than good fruit in 
the fourth generation. The stone fruits, as 
the peach, appricot, plum and cherry, be- 
come perfect in a still shorter time ; all of 
them produced good fruits in the third 
generation. 


The experiments made by Mr. Van 
Mons justify these conclusions ; that excel- 
lent fruits can be obtained in from 12 to 15 
years from the stones of peaches, apricots, 
plums and cherries ; from apples in about 
20 years. With regard to pears the diffi- 
culty is greater and requires about 36 
years. A remarkable fact developed itself 
in the course of Mr. Van Mons’ experi- 
ments—it is this—-that the tree of each 
successive planting of the seed yielded fruit 
in a fewer number of years than the pre- 
ceding one. For example, the trees from 
the second sowing of the seed of the first 
generation, yielded their first fruit at the 
age of from ten to twelve years as the 
mean time—those of the third generation 
at from eight to ten years; those of the 
4th generation from six to eight years, 
those of the 5th generation at six years, 
whereas from the 8th generation he obtain- 
ed several pear trees at the age of 4 years. 

Mr. Van Mons considers it an invariable 
principle that a graff does not bloom sooner 
than the parent stock from which it was 
taken; that it is advantageous to collect 
the fruit a little before it is fully ripe, from 
which it is desirable to obtain seed for 
planting, and to leave it to become perfectly 
mellow and reach a state of decay before 
extracting the seed or stones. 


He prefers the white thorn to the quince 
for stocks for grafting the ancient varieties 
of pears upon, and says that they grow 
higher, have a more perfect pyramidal 
form, and produce fruit nearer the trunk. 

Mr. Van Mons says that he has remarked 
“that the most excellent of the new varie- 
ties of pear introduced by him from seed, 
least resists the ravages of old age, and 
become sooner old than the varieties whose 
birth preceded them, and that they cannot 
attain an age of half a century without 
decrepitude. The first of these symptoms 
is that of bearing less constantly and the 
fruit ripening later. The decay of the wood, 
the loss of the beautiful form of the tree, and 
the alteration of the fruit follows at much 
later periods. The varieties which have 
existed but half a century do not suffer 
from the canker at the ends of the branches 
nor from diseases of the bark; the fruit 
does not crack, is not filled with a hard sub- 
stance, covered with knots, nor insipid, nor 
dry ; the alternates are but a year; their 
varieties can still be grafted on other trees 
without their infirmities being augmented, 
and it will require half a century more to 








parts according to our tastes. 


end their sufferings, and the general des- 






truction of the varieties is the only remedy 
which can be applied to its diseases.” 

We have thus briefly abstracted the sub- 
stance of Mr. Van Mons’ theory and chief- 
ly confined ourself to the language of the 
translator, in order that by adhering to the 
text we might avoid that confusion too 
often consequent upon mistaking the views 
of a writer. 





On THE CULTIVATION OF THE PLUM, WITH 
SOME REMARKS UPON GRAFTING ON PEACH 
stocks. By S. Ponp. 

Having frequently been called upon to 
state some reasons why the plum trees in 
my garden are so much more healthy and 
vigorous than trees in general, and somuch 
more free from all kinds of insects which 
infest these trees in great numbers in many 
other places, I send you the following re- 
marks, which, perhaps, if they contain no- 
thing very new, may be of benefit to some 
of your readers, and, at least, call attention 
to the subject. ; 

In the neighborhood in which I reside, the 
plum trees, in the various gardens, have 
been declining in vigor and health for many 
years, and where, formerly, busheis of fine 
fruit, though of the more common kinds, 
were raised,now scarcely enough is produced 
to remunerate for the labor of picking; in- 
deed, a lary: part of the trees have decayed 
and been rooted up by the proprietors ; some 
few young trees have been set out; but 
many of these have shared the same fate of 
the old ones; the same insects and the 
same disease, if such it is that destroys the 
trees, from inattention, having been allowed 
to spread to such a great degree as to defy 
all attempts to save them. 

The first object in planting plum trees is, 
to select fine, healthy, handsomely formed 
ones, about two or three years, from the 
bud or graft, and worked upon their own 
stools; be careful, in transplanting, to cut 
the roots as little as possible. The soil of 
my garden where the trees are planted, is 
deep and rich and quite moist, and I find 
that they bare fruit much more abundantly 
in such than ina lighter one. The situa- 
tion is very low, so much so that about four 
or five years sioce, in the month of March, 
the salt water, from the unusual height of 
the tide that season, overflowed the whole 
of it to the depth of fifteen or twenty inches. 
At the timeI had afine lot of cherry and 
peach trees which were covered with flow- 
er buds; but as soon as the warm weather 
of spring came on they soon gave signs of 
decay, and, before the cluse of summer, 
were all nearly or quite dead. Grapes, 
strawberries, &c., shared the same fate.* 
[ was much surprised, however, to notice 
the vigor of the plum trees that season; 
they made uncommonly large shoots; and 
the foliage was of a dark green and most 
vigorous growth: they seemed, in fact to 
have taken a new start, and they have ever 
since continued to grow with the same 
strength, bearing full ‘crops every season, 
more particularly the last. ‘he bark is 
smooth and free from all excrescences of an 
kind; and the fine appearance they have is 
entirely different from any other I have 
seen. 

Plum trees I have found are kept in bet- 
ter health and a more vigorous state, by 


* Residing inthe same neighborhood, and very near 
Mr. Pond, our garden suffered in a like degree with 
his. Many of our trecs were injured, and strawber- 
ries and many other small plants totally destroyed, 
The plum trees were, however, all the more vigor- 
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setting their roots somewhat higher in the 
svil than must other trees. [a planting | 
have set them at the distance of ahout 
twenty feet apart. In pruning considera- 
ble care is requisite, and tie branches 
Should not be cut indiscriminately as is 
often done by many persons, taking outa 
branch here and there, ant leaving the tree 
Without any shape; in the first place, very 
few large limbs should be taken off atall; 
alltrimming should be performed on the 
young wood, and the judicious pruner must 
luok ahead a year or two if he would excel 
in the cultivation of the plum. Cutout the 
branches in the middle of the tree and keep 
it Open, so that the air and sun can pene- 
trate freely to the fruit. In the month of 
July, part of the new shoots should be 
rubbed off with the fingers, and the others 
headed down so as to make them throw out 
laterals upoa which the greatest quantity 
of fruit is produced; keep the branches 
well shortened, and every year, in the 
month of July, go over the trees and rub off 
and cut away as above directed. By this 
course of culture the trees will be more 
dwarf in their growth, and their branches 
being kept thin of wood, will produce a 
much larger quaatity of fruit. 

The grafting of the plum on peach stocks 
has lately prevailed to a considerable extent 
with nurserymen, and many trees have 
been spread about the couitry grown in 
tiis manner. A few years since I visited 
many of the nurseries near the city of New 
York, and purchased from one or two a 
large nu:nber of plum trees. [ did not 
Know, at the time, that they were on the 
peach stuck; but wien I received the trees 
and coinmenced setting them out, I imme- 
diately perceived what they were. They 
were planted with the same care that all 
my other trees were, and during summer 
they made a vigorous and strong growth, 
and [I began to think they would answer a 
better purpose thin those on their own bot- 
toms. But, by the next spring, they pre. 
sented a different appearance; many of 
them had begun to decay at the root and 
gradualiy they became less and less vigor- 
ous unt aatumn, when some of them 
showed sigas of immediate death. ‘The 
succeeding winter the cold was rather se- 
vere, and towards sprinz, at the season for 
swelling their buds, but few of the trees 
showed any signs of vegetation. | took 
the soil away at the roots, and there found 
what a moments reflection would have con- 
vinced me I should. ‘The stocks just below 
where they were grafied were completely 
covered with gum; and the borer, which 
seldom touches the plum, had made sad 
ravages. I soon determined to root them 
up, and also came to the conclusion never 
to plant a plum tree, grafted on peach, 
again. 

The only advantage that I have ever 
heard advanced in favor of peach stocks is, 
that the plums grow more v gorously and 
consequently come into a bearing state at 
an earlier period than when on their own 
bottoms; every body knows how short-lived 
the peach tree is in our climate; how sub- 
ject to gum, canker, and other diseases; and 
to graft a tree, so hardy as is the plum, 
upon it, seems too absurd for belief. Gain- 
ing a year or so in procuring fruit, if in- 
decd this is the fact, which I am inclined 
to doubt,—is very little in comparison with 
the loss of the tree after three or four years 
of care and expense in bringing it intoa 
bearing state. But with all these obvious 
facts before the public, hundreds of trees, 
worked upon the peach, are yearly sold and 


budding upon the peach, is the facility with 
which the scions or buds take, while the 
plum stock is extremely difficult, and often 
one half or more of them do not grow at all. 
Plum stocks are also not easily to be pro- 
cured of size large enough for grafting, as 
they require to be three years old, while the 
peach requires but one. ‘The demand for 
pluin trees having been very great, is pro- 
bably one reason why more peach stocks 
have beea used; but the purchaser should 
always be informed when such is the fact. 
[ never would planta plum tree upon my 
grounds again unless it was budded or 
grafted on its own kind. 

Among the many kinds of plums with 
which our catalogues abound, the following 
i can recommend as excellent, having fruit- 
ed them successively for two or three 
years :— 

White or yellow fruited. 
White Gage, 


Purple fruited.’ 
Royal de Tours, 
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yg and for those who have the volume 
have noted the pages, where the several 
writers’ ideas may be found; they urge the 
propriety of Farmers keeping more swine, 
first, because that any given quantity of 
pounds of pork, can be raised at less ex 

pense than the same number of pounds of 
good Beef, which I have no doubt of; 
secondly, because swine’s manure is pre- 
ferable to that of other animals, and that by 
placing in their reach thistles, mud, and oats, 
they make more, &c, &c. 

But the writers seem to make their caleu- 
lations on potatoes as much of the food of 
store swine. Experience has since shown 
that other equally valuable as potatoes, can 
be furnished them at less expense. Apples, 
and Ruta Baga, have been found as valua- 
ble, and double the number of bushels of 
the latter vegetable can generally be raised 
on a given quantity of land compared with 
potatoes, and no doubt they are worth ,as 
much bushel for bushel, for store swine, as 





Dua.e’s Purple, 
Smith’s Orleans, 
Semiana, 
Seedling. 

These are all constant bearers, fand of 
large size, beautiful appearance, and fine 
flavor. The old Green Gage, with me, isa 
shy bearer. Corses’ Field Marshall has not 
yet come into bearing, but it promises well, 
and is a verv vigorous and hardy kind. 
Bolinar’s Washington has not yet produeed 
much in my garden, although the trees are 
quite large, and have flowered every sea- 


Bingham, 
Coe’s Golden Drop. 


potatoes, and a given quantity of land can 
be tilled, and the roots taken care of, at 
about the same expense reckoning the cost 
of seed, &c. Again, if swine are kept in 
pens, or yards, clover grass mowed and 
thrown in green is good food for them, and 
ifa farmer has a piece of land contiguous 
to his hog pen, this will be found a great 
saving of roots—but he may turn them out 
in a clover pasture several months in Sumn- 
mer, and they will there grow, and thrive. 
This I should not advise unless it be in an 
orchard, or on land soon to be ploughed, 





son. Of the above list the Royal de ‘Tours 
is quite early, and the Semiana a very late 
plum, in eating from the middle of October 
tothe middle of November. Some trees, 
only two years from the graft, produced 
twenty or thirty plums lastseason. At the 
season it ripens, there is but little other 
fruit, and on this account itis a very valua- 
ble sort. 

‘There are some insects which attack the 
plum, and, in some districts, destroy the 
whole crop of fruit. But as I have never 
been troubled to any great extent, I can say 
but little about them. The curculio I have 
seen on the trees sometimes, and I am very 
pirticular to have every fruit picked up as 
soon as it falls fromthe tree. By this means 
the insect kas been prevented trom spread- 
ng, while in the gardens almost adjoining, 
they have destroyed the crop for several 
years. The black excrescence which ap- 
pears on the branches, I have also, as yet, 
seen but a few times; and this J immediate- 
ly cut away. I have no doubt but it is 
caused by an insect, although some culti- 
vators attribute it to disease arising from 
soil and situation. I have always given 
great attention to the cultivation of the 
plum, and have found no trouble in procur- 
ing fruit; and if the same care is given by 
other persons, I see no reason why plums 
should not be as p'enty as any other fruit. 


Yours, 
S. POND. 
Cambridgeport, April 4, 1835. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
PORK. 
Mr. Eprror :—I consider the ideas bro’t 
to view by your correspondents in No. 17, 


131, 140, and 180, respecting the propriety 
of Farmers keeping more Swine, than is 
generally kept, so important to the agricultu- 
ral interest, that I hope we Farmers shall 


because there would be some waste of mae 
nure. By keeping many swine is not meant 
to keep more than the farmer can keep 
without their suffering with hunger, and 
then they will be of fair size. hen put 
up to fat let their food be cooked or soaked. 
Oats and Peas will fatten them fast. I would 
not rocommend giving them much Indian 
corn, or meal, made of it, but a little toward 
the close of the fattening, produces the 
harlest, and most palatable Pork. Clear 
p.rk 1s now from 25 to $0 dollars the barrel, 
in boston, and generally in Maine. A far- 
mer cannot go into a more profitable mode 
of making money, and certainly he may 
enrich his farm by it. 

I would suggest, that it is never profita- 
ble to winter early pigs—they should be 
such as are farrowed in September, or the 
the early part of October, kept warm in 
winter. Such will need but little expense 
in wintering, and they will make fine hogs 
the next fall; whereas early ones, cost very 
considerable the first summer, more in win- 
ter, and will be very little better the subse- 
quent fall when denghteed: Early pigs 
should always be killed the fall, or early 
part of the first winter, after oe are far- 
rowed; by some, ow are thought to pro- 
duce pork, atas little expense as any; I 
think othewise, as they cost nearly as much 
in fattening, and large swine always bring 
most in the market. Bevorapr. 





From the Farmer's Register. 

RECENT AND CURIOUS FACTS AND QUES- 
TIONS, RESPECTING PLASTER BEDS IN NEW 
YORK. 


16, and 23, of your first volume, at pages|/To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register :— 


Geneseo, N. Y., June 3, 1836. 
* * * a * 
[refer you toa copy of a communica. 


look over their reasoning and remarks once||tion I have just made to professor Silliman. 
more, at least. That they may be easily||Can you clear away the fog which you 
turned to, by those who have not the bound || will perceive surrounds us? Is 


it possible 








planted. One great object in grafting or 








volume, I have named the numbers of the||that the simple operation of pulverizing 
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will add ten-fold to the efficacy of your shell/ 


marl ? | 
* - * * ~ } 
| 





An additional fact in relation to the ferti-| 
lizing quality of lime seems to be rendered 
very probable, if not certain by some ex- 

eriments which have been recently made! 
in this town. AMr. Moore, in digging a 
well, hit upon a formation of soft or friable 
limestone combined with fossil shells of 
great diversity of formation. Specimens; 
were sent in different directions, and there 
was but one opinion among those who test- 
ted them, that it was a limestone forma-| 
tion. A bed of gypsum is very valuable.-—) 
Mr. Moore and his neighbors appeared de- 
termined to believe that they had discover-| 
ed avaluable gypsum formation on their) 
farms. hey sent wagon loads to plaster 
mills, and grist mills, and caused, what 
they pronounced gypsum, to be spread on 
a great number of fields, during last fall) 
and this spring. The result has been, in 
every instance, that the clover, wheat and 
spring crops have been essentially benefit-| 
ed by the application; and Mr. Moore and 
his neighbors still believe the substance 
which they are selling as gypsum, surpass- | 
es in efficacy either the Wheatlind or the 
Cayuga plaster That this formation is 
equally efficacious with the plaster which is | 
generally used in this section of the State, 
there seems no reason to doubt; and that it 
is a limestone formation, is beyond the pos-| 
sibility of a doubt. 

Is it possible that the mechanical opera-| 
tion of grinding or pulverizing crude or un-| 
burnt limestone, renders it equally fertili-| 
zing with gypsum? It appears difficult to 
avoid this inference. Mr.Moore has ercet. | 
eda windmill—is digging and vending what 
he calls plaster in great quantities ; and the! 
farmers, from hundreds of experiments, en-, 
tertain the must entire confidence in its effi. | 
cacy. 

With a view of obtaining some addition. : 
al facts on this subject, which, in its present 
stage, is a little perplexing, « person called 
on Mr. Moore with a vial of muriatic aeid in| 
his pocket. Mr. Moore showed him speci-| 
mens of Chillenango, Cayuga, Ph:lpstown| 
and Wheatland plaster—each of tiese spee - 
mens effervesced on the application of the 
acid. ‘This facet seems to addto the per-| 
plexity of the subject, and would appear to} 
indicate that we are using (and certainly de- 
riving great benefit from the use) a cer-| 
tain description of limestone, but which 
is not gypsum, If this is a fact, it goes to, 
confirm the idea, that limestone, in a pul. 
verized state, is equally fertilizing as gyp-| 
sum. 

The subject is important to the farming | 
interest, and certainly merits further inves- | 
tigation. It would not be difficult to erect} 
machinery whieh would crush the hardest} 
limestone and prepare it for grinding in a 
common plaster mill. 

The facts presented nbove, and the ques- 
tions growing out of them, are curious and 
interesting, and well worthy of the investi- 
gation whichit is hoped will be bestowed 
onthem. But although it seems suflicient- 
ly proved (supposing the specimens to have 
been fairly selected) that the plaster of N. 
York (or what is called plaster) generally 
has anatural admixture of carbonate of lime, 
it cannot be possible that it is wholly of the 
carbonate—or that itis not gypsum, but 
a limestone formation. It is sufficiently 
remarkable if the admixture of carbonate of 
lime, if in considerable proportion, should 
to this time have escaped the observation, 
not only of the plaster dealers, snd of the 
intelligent agriculturists, but also of the 





chemists and geologists who have examined 
this extensive and valuable formation. The 


||doubts suggested on this head, will, doubt- 
‘|less, serve to bring forward early and satis- 


factory explanations. The description giv- 
en of the substance sold by Mr. Moore for 
plaster, in addition to the test of the acid 
applied producing effervescence, leaves no 
doubt of its being principally composed of 
carbonate of lime: but with all our confi- 
dence in this form of lime, as a manure— 
und deeming it, when applied in sufficient 
quantity, far better as an improver, than 
gypsum—still we cannot believe that it can 
produce, in such very simall quantities as 
gypsum is given, eflects that could be mis- 
taken for those of gypsum—or indeed any 
effects that would be certainly perceptible. 
Pulverization would greatly aid the imme- 
diate action of shells, or limestone, by en- 
abling every atom to operate at once: but 
even with all this aid, the effect of sowing 
a bushel of pulverized limestone, or shell 
marl, could net be mistaken for that of gyp- 
sum. Ourinference is, that, Mr. Moore’s 
limestone (or marl) contains a large pro. 
portion of gypsum, or of some other fertil- 
izing substance than merely the carbonate 
of lime. 

If we have not misunderstood the words 
of the private letter which accompanied the 
foregoing article, the writer had sent the 
same tothe Journal of Scienee, and in that 
case, the subject will, doubtless, be proper! 
attended to by Professor Silliman. Though 
not authorized to use the name of the writer 
of this communication, we can say that 
none would be better authority. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
BUTTER. 
Mr. Hotmes:—As great improvements 
may be made in the quality as well as quan- 
lity of butter from the same milk, by some 


‘|variation fromthe common mode of manag- 


ing the mils—-Il have therefore made some 
extracts from a valuable Englieh publication 
in my possession, entitled 2 Complete His- 
tory of Modern Agriculture, by R. W. Dick- 
son M. D. 

Ist. Exp. Several large tea cups exactly 
similar in size and shape were filled at regu- 
lar intervals, the last being filled with the 
dregs of the milk. From some cows the 
quantity of cream obtained from the last 
drawn cup, exceeded that from the first in 
the proportion of 16 to 1. 

2d. ‘The ditlerence in quality was greater 
than the difference in quantity. In the first 
cup the cream was a thin tough film, and 
very white, but in the las¢ of a thick butera. 


j|}ceous consistence, and of a glowing rich- 


ness of color, that no other kind of cream is 
found to possess. 

3d. The difference in the quality of the 
milk was perhaps still greater than either, 
in respect to the quantity or the quality of 
the cream. In the first cup it was a thin 
bluish liquid, as ifa large portion of water 
had been mixed with ordinary milk; while 
in the last cup it was of a thick consistence 
and yellow color, more resembling cream 
than milk both in taste and appearance. 

4th. The cream which first rises is richer 
in quality and greater in quantity than what 
rises in a second equal portion of time, 
and the like difference ia a third space of 
time and so on, 

Sth. Thick milk always throws up a 
smaller proportion cf the cream it actually 
contains to the surface, than milk which is 
thinner, but the cream is a richer quality; 
and if water is added to that thick milk, it 
will afford a considerably greater quantity 





ofcream than it would have done if allowed 





to remain pure ; but the quality at the same 
time is greatly debased. 

6th. Milk which is put into a pail or any 
other vessel and carried in it at any distance 
so as to be agitated and in part cooled before 
itis put into the milk pans to settle fer 
cream, never throws up so much nor £0 rich 
cream as if the same milk had been put into 
the milk pans directly after it was milked. 

From the above it follows, 

Ist. That cows should be milked as near 
the Dairy as possible, and in addition to its 
preventing the agitation and cooling of the 
milk, if pastures are near the Dairy the 
cows are not heated by driving. 

2d. It is highly injurious to put the milk 
in large Dairies into one vessel as it is milk- 
ed, to remain there until all the cows are 
milked before it is put into milk pans, and 
for an additional reason to the agitation and 
— that it mixes the bad with the good 
milk. 

3d. The first drawn milk should be kept 
separate from the last drawn as the quality 
of the butter will be improved in proportion 
to the smallness of the proportion of the last 
drawn milk that is retained. 

4th, If the quality is only alluded to, it is 
not only necessary to separate the first from 
the last drawn milk, but also to take noth- 
ing but the cream that is first separated 
from the best milk. The remainder of the 
milk, may be either employed in making 
sweet milk cheeses, or it may be allowed to 
stand to throw up cream for making butter 
of an inferior quality. 

5th. According to the preceeding, the best 
butter could only be made with economy 
in those dairies where the manufacture of 
cheese is the principal object. In such dai- 
ries a small portion of the last drawn milk 
should be set apart for butter, all the rest 
may be made into cheese while it is yet 
warm from the cow and perfectly sweet, 
and if only that portion of eream which rises 
during the three or four hours after milking 
is to be reserved for butter, the rich milk 
which is left, after the cream is separated, 
being still —s sweet, may be convert- 
ed inio cheese with as great advantage 
nearly as the newly-milked milk itself. 

6th. As purchasers would not be found 
wanting to buy the fresh butter made in the 
manner above pointed out, at the price that 
would indemnify the farmer for his trouble 
in making it. These hints are thrown up 
merely to satisfy the curious in what way 
butter possessing this superior degree of 
excellence may be obtained, but for the 
ordinary market, the writer is satisfied, 
from experience and attentive observation, 
that if in general about the first drawn half 
ofthe milk be separated at each milking, 
and the remainder only set up for producing 
cream, and if that milk be allowed to stand 
to throw up the whole of iis cream, even 
till it begins sensibly to taste sourish, and 
if that cream is afterwards carefully manag- 
ed, the butter thus obtained will be of a 
quality greatly superior to what can usually 
be obtained at market, and its quantity not 
considerably less than if the whole of the 
milk had been treated alike. This therefore 
is the practice that is thought most likely to 
suit the frugal farmer, as his butter though 
of a superior quality, could be offered ata 
= that would aoags insure it a rapid 
sale. 

From the preceding the following course 
is recommended to farmers, particularly 
those who have small dairies. Fet @ quan- 
tity of milk from the first drawing, sufficient 
for family use, including the supply of cream 
be taken from the cows ona farm, and set 
the remainder for cream to make butter for 





the market. It will take less time to convert 
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such cream into butter, and the butter from 
such cream will be of a superior quality. 
To satisfy myself of the difference in the 
milk in the first and last drawn from the 
same cow, I had a tumbler nearly filled with 
first drawn milk, taking about an eqnal 
quantity from each teat—a second tumbler 
was then filled with about an equa! quantity, 
if any thing a little of the Jast drawing, tak- 
ing about an equal quantity from each teat. 
The result was scarcely any cream from the 
first, and it could not be well sepprated from 
the milk. The cream did not exceed in 
weight 30 grains, and hardly any yellow 
particles in the cream—from the last draw- 
ing, there was 339 grains of cream, yellow 
and thick. ‘The milk stood in the tumblers 
about 10 hours. _ Vv. 
Hatlowell, June 17, 1836. 





From the New England Farmer. 
FARMERS’ WORK. 


Grass for hay should not be cut too ear- 
ly, or before it has obtained its growth; for 
if removed too soon it will shrink very 
muchindrying Agriculturists, however, do 
not agree relative to the exact period in the 
growth of grass for hay, when it is best to 
cut it. Sir John Sinclair asserts that, In 
all cases clover ought to be mown before 
the seed is formed, that the full juice and 
nourishment of the plant may be retained 
in the hay.” But in “ Memoirs of the 
New York Board of Agriculture,” Vol. II, 
p- 30, it is asserted that “all the grasses 
are more nutritious if not mowed till the 
seed is fully grown. It should not be en- 
tirely ripened however.” ‘The Farmers’ 
Assistant also asserts that the best time for 
cutting herds grass, [timothy] where but 
one crop is cut in the season is when the 
seeds of the grass are fully formed, but be- 
fore they have become fully ripe; but as 
farmers cannot all cut their hay in a day 
or two, it is necessary that they should be- 
gin before that time that they may not end 
too long after it. The same time is also 
proper for cutting clover ; or rather when 
a part of the heads begin to turn brown. 
Fowl mea-low or herds grass may be cut 
much later without being hurt by long 
standing.” 

If it is proposed to mow a piece of grass 
land twice ina season, the first crop should 
be cut earlier than when it is mowed but 
once, not only to give a longer time for the 

wth of the second crop, but to prevent 
the roots of the grass from being too much 
exhausted in producing the first crop. 
When it is proposed to save the seeds of 
red clover it is particularly important to cut 
the first crop early, so that the second from 
which the seeds are usually procured may 
be sooner ready for cutting in autumn. 

Some regard should be had to the weath- 
er in cutting grass for hay, especially if 
that grass is clover, which requires much 
attention and favorable circumstances to 
fit for the mow or stack. If the weather 
is wet, or the season presents what farmers 
call a catching spell, clover we are told, 
will stand a fortnight without sustaining any 
material injury by the shedding of the leaf 
or the blossom; for the same weather 
which renders it improper to mow this grass 
continues it in a growing state, and pre- 














vents the bloom from withering or disap- 
pearing. 

It has been stated by good practical cul- 
tivators that if grass when mown is care- 
fully turned every day it will injure but lit- 
tle. Turning it every day prevents it be- 
coming mouldy and of little value. 


There are various moées of making hay 
described by authors and practised by cul- 
tivators. ‘The following is, perhaps, as 
correct as any. Let the farmer be at his 
mowing early in the morning, cut down as 
much as possible by nine or ten o’clock, by 
which time the dew will generally, be off; 
then spread the mowed grass evenly, and 
about twelve turn it over where it lies thick ; 
in the afternoon rake it into winrows, shake 
it up lightly that it may be the better ex- 
posed to the air; towards sundown make 
it into neat small cocks, and let it remain 
so aday ortwo. If it be not then suffi- 
ciently dry, shake it out again on a small 
space of ground, and turn it over till it is 
dried ; then cock it again, and as_ soon af- 
terwards as possible draw it in. 

“ But in order to save much trouble in 
drying hay, the application of from four to 
six quarts of salt to the ton is recommend- 
ed. It is found that hay thus salted, can be 
well saved in a much better state, and at 
the same time the benefit which the hay 
derives from the salt is more than four fold 
its value.” 


Dr. Dean observed as follows: ‘Were 
it not for the labor and cost, a good way of, 
hay-making would be for the hay-maker to 
follow at the heels of the mower, at least 
as soon as the dew is off, and spread the 
swarths even'y; make it up into cocks be- 
fore night, open the hay and turn it the 
next day; and so on till it be sufficiently 
dried, doubling the cocks, if signs of rain 
appear. It will not commonly take more 
than two or three days to dry it, unless it be 
very green, or uncommonly thick and rank.” 

The practice of the best English, Flem- 
ish and French farmers is to expose hay as 
little as possible to the sun. It is carried 
in dry, but preserves its green color; and 
hay of two or three years old appears so 
bright that you would scarcely conceive it to 
becured. Yet they preserve it for years,and 
value it the more for its age. In Scotland 
“the best managers disapprove of spread- 
ing out clover, or rye grass hay. ‘The 
more the swath is kept unbroken, the hay 
is the greener and more fragrant.” 

There is, however, difference of opinion 
on the subject of curing clover hay in the 
swarth without spreading. ‘The Albany 
Cultivator recommends substantially, the 
Scotch method, or the curing of clover hay 
without spreading the swarth. [See N. E. 
Farmer, Vol. XIII. p. 406.] But a writer 
for the N. E. Farmer, Vol. XI. p. 2, with 
the signature W. B. whom we know to be 
a judicious practical Farmer, objects to at- 
tempting to cure clover in the swarth or in 
cocks. He says, “all directions for mak- 
ing hay in this country without the sun, are 
worse thanuseless. Clover, like other hay, 
to be good for anything must be dried in the 
sun; care should be taken not to waste the 
leaves, and much more not to waste the 
stalks. Cut it when rank, as soon as half 
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of itis headed out; give it nearly three 
days cf sunny weather, and depend on it, 
your cattle will eat both stalk and leaf, and 
fatten on it.” 





From the Silk Culturist. 
FEMALE INDUSTRY APPLIED TO SILK CUL- 
TURE. 


The following facts are not only credita- 
ble to the female industry of the country, 
but conclusively prove that female labor, 
when judiciously applied, receives its full 
reward, Last summery a venerable matron 
of Franklin county, Pa. seventy-six yeare 
of age, with the aid of a girl, in five weeks 
made and scld silk to the amount of $60, 
besides attending to the ordinary duties 
of her household. Two young ladies in 
the same county, in about six weeks, made 
silk, sufficient for 4000 skeins of sewing 
silk, which at five cents a skein, amounted 
to $200. There are growing in the town 
of Hebron in this state, eight white mul- 
berry trees from ten to twelve years old, 
from which silk was made the last summer 
by two young ladies of Mansfield. ay 
spent five or six weeks in Hebron, and, 
after paying all expenses of board, &c. 
carried home $60. Another young lady 
in Mansfield made silk the last summer at 
the halves. She made and reeled in nine 
weeks twenty pounds, worth at least $4,50 
a pound. By this it will be seen that her 
share amounted to $45, and that she re- 
ceived $5 a week for her labor. 

We might go on and state facts of this 
kind, ad infinitum: but these are sufficient 
to prove that female labor, when applied to 
profitable objects, receives a liberal remu- 
neration. Philanthropists have expatiated 
at great length, and with much good feeling, 
on the deplorable condition of females on 
account of the depressed price of their la- 
bor—they express and no doubt feel, a ten- 
der sympathy for females dependent on 
their labor for support; but, like most oth- 
ers who make less pretentions to sympa- 
thetic benevolence, are prone to suffer their 
commisseration tu evaporate in prayers and 
good wishes for an amelioration of their 
condition, instead of prompting them to la- 
borious exertions in devising and maturing 
plans for their relief. It is true, female la- 
bor, when compared with male, receives a 
small compensation; but at the same time 
it must be admitted that it will always com- 
mand an equivalent for the value of the 
services rendered. This disproportion in 
price grows out of the nature and profits 
cf the object on which labor is bestowed, 
rather than the amount of skill or physical 
power rendered. The value of skill and 
strength is materially diminished by its be- 
ing inapprepriately applied. The skill of 
a miniature painter would be worth but lit- 
tle if applied to the tarring of fruit trees to 
prevent the ascent of insects, or the 
strength of a Hercules, if devoted to em- 
broidery or other needle work, requiring 
mere dexterity and skill. The only way 
in which females can increase the value of 
their labor, is by seeking out objects, on 
which to bestow it, which yield to them- 
selves and their employers greater returns 
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of profit. Among these the culture and 
manufacture of silk, is a prominent one. 
The services of a healthy female in rearing 
the silk worm and reeling silk, are worth 
as much, and will command as high a com- 
pensation as those of the most athletic 
male; but their labor would command but 
a small price if applied to building stone 
wall in New England, or clearing the for- 
ests of the West,—and for the best of all 
reasons, it would be misapplied and conse- 
quently worthless. The secret of render- 
ing male or female Jabor valuable and en- 
suring it an adequate and equitable reward, 
consists in applying it to objects, not only 
valuable in themselves, but which are capa- 
ble of being made the means of accumu- 
lating wealth. 





From the New England Farmer. 
EXxtTRacTt OF A LETTER DATED PARIS, 
(FRANCE) APRIL 30, 1836. 


“T have lately seen an article published 
concerning potatoes, which, perhaps may 
possess some interest. The following isa 
summary. In a letter from a Mr. Bonnet, 
of Boulogne, to Mr. Poiteau, he says, that 
about the middle of July, wishing to ob- 
tain some potatces of a very early kind, he 
procured some stalks which a neighbor had 
pulled up, and from which he had taken all 
the potatoes, but had left the fibrous roots. 
Mr. B. cut off these stalks about eight in- 
ches abcve the roots, and set them out in 
holes about six inches dee», and large 
enough to spread roots, and watered them 
immediately. ‘The next morning he found 
the stalks firm and upright, but as the sea- 
son was dry, he covered them with flower- 
pots, inverted; by night they had wilt- 
ed he therefore watered them, but left 
them without the flower pots, so that 
they might have the benefit of the night 
dews. He proceeded in this manner 
during four days, after which they no 
longer appeared to wilt; they soon sprout- 
ed and leaved anew. At the proper 
time he hilled them, and Jeft them to them- 
selves. About the middle of September 
he dug them up, and found that they had 
produced a fine crop of potatoes, and even 
muchs uperior to the first crop. 





We take the following letter in relation 
to the Sugar Beet from the New England 
Farmer. It relates toa subject which is 
becoming of much interest in France, and 
will we doubt not attract attention, and be- 
come a profitable business in this country. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 
Washington, June 27, 1836. 
Tuomas G. Fessenpven, Esa. 


Dear Sir—I have precured a small quan- 
tity of the seed of Sugar Beet, which I 
shall send to you to-day by Mr. William 
W. Stone, who will be in Boston on Friday 
or Saturday of this week. The cultiva- 
tion of this vegetable, and the manufacture 
of sugar from it in France has become of 
great consequence in that courtry, and is, 
I think, attracting much attention on this 





side the Atlantic. It appears to me the 
cultivation of the Beet in some of the 
Western States can be carried forward with 
great success. I do not know whether it 
can be made profitable in New England, 
but will thank you to distribute the seed I 
now sind to you among our agricultural 
friends,—and to accept the assurances with 
which I remain, dear sir, 
Your faithful and ob’t serv’t. 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


By the Editor.—The above with the par- 
cels of Sugar Beet seed therein alluded to, 
have laid us under renewed obligations to 
the Hon. writer, whose patriotic efforts pro- 
mote the most important interests of his 
country, deserve the gratitude of every 
friend to mankind. We shall distribute the 
seeds in small portions among cultivators 
who will be likely to make the most of them. 
As the season is far advanced, it will, we 
think, be advisable to soak the seeds in 
warm water at least 48 hours before plant- 
ing, which will much accelerate their ger- 
mination. 





VENTILATION OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

(Extracts from the Evidence of Dr. Reid, F.R.S. E., 
President of the Philosophical Society of Edin- 
burgh, &c., befure a Select Committee.) 

Have you atall turned your attention 
to the subject of ventilating and warming 
large public buildings, as well as to the 
practical application of acoustics to the 
construction of buildings? I have paid 
considerable attention to both these sub- 
jects; I have had my attention particular- 
ly directed towards the subjeet of venti- 
lating large buildings; more especially 
from the circumstance, that on some oc. 
casions in my class-room there are 2,000 
experiments performed within the hour, 
and unless every thing were managed 
with the utmost precision, the student 
would be obliged to retire from the class- 
room in consequence of the fumes that 
are disengaged. The means I adopted 
were simply taking advantages of a cur- 
reat which 1s determined by means of a 
column of heated air; a large furnace is 
kindled, and wherever it is necessary to 
carry off fumes, or to ventilate an over- 
crowded or heated room, an aperture is 
nade into that vent, or otherwise connect- 


place to be ventilated. 

Where do you place the heating appa- 
ratus for that purpose? It is placed upon 
the floor—a few feet above it ; it plays in- 
to a large vent, and wherever an opening 
may ba made in that vent, an internal cur- 
reut—a current into the vent—-is immediate- 
ly set in motion, care being taken at the 
same time that there shall be as free room 
given for the entrance of fresh air at a 
different place, as there is for the exit of 
the heated air, 

Would you advise that such an appara. 
tus should be placed on the fluor of the 
House of Commons, which is the build. 
ing to which the Committee is at this time 
devoting its attention?—By no means; I 
would have it worked in an independent 





apartment. It is fitted up on the floor in 
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my class-room because we take advan- 
tage of the heat; we find we can carry 
ona number of furnace operations, of a 
particular description, with a moderate 
heat, with the same fire which induces 
and regulates ventilation ; that being no 
object whatever, for che purpose required 
in the House of Commous, it would be 
better to have the furnace in another place 
where it would not be inconvenient. 

Whether you place the apparatus below, 
or in or above the room tu be ventilated, 
it is immaterial 2—It is of no great conse- 
quence ; but this is to a certain extest of 
consequence, that if p!aced in such a man- 
ner, that there shall be a currant, we may 
draw the air from the House of Commons, 
not merely by the vent,but by the lower part 
which supplies the fuel of the furnace with 
air, thus furnishing it with additional pow- 
er; I wish to take advantage vot only of 
the current which is made tu ascend from 
the lighter current produced by the heat, 
but also to draw trom the House of Com- 
mons the air that feeds the fire. 

If the furnace were situated in an apart- 
ment immediately over the House of Com- 
mons, the air from the House of Com- 
mons would rise to it and create that draught, 
would it not?—It might create a little 
draught, but the power as produced by the 
furnace is dependent upon the light and ex- 
panded air rising from the fire; at times 
we have the air warmer without than with- 
in, and were it not for the heat actually de- 
veloped by specific combustion, our cur- 
rents might sometimes be reversed. 

But under any circumstances, do you 
propose for the purpose of ventilation to 
have the vent tube placed in the chamber 
to be ventilated? ‘There is not the slight- 
est necessity for it; if a communication is 
made by a tube towards the vent, that is all 
that is essential. 33.3 

From whatever place the supply of air is 
taken, ought it not to be a spot freely open 
to the action of the winds and atmosphere ? 
It would be preferable. 

Do you contemplate that when the House 
is crowded the ventilating apparatus should 
also be used at the came time ?—It should 
be ready for powerful action at all times ; 
but I would not propose that the ventilating 
apparatus should be brought into full action 
until it was absolutely necessary ; it could 
be worked always in such a manner as the 
varying circumstances of the case might 
require; I should of all things wish to 
avoid any accumulation of bad air, so that 
it became necessary to use the ventilating 
apparatus with great power; but I would 
not put on the ventilating apparatus until 
Members actually began to assemble, and 
from that moment the ventilating apparatus 
being in action, it would be better to keep 
up the purity of the atmosphere by a gen- 
eral and equal flow, than by allowing bad 
air to accumulate and then working it with 
great power. In many of the buildings 
which I have seen there is not nearly suffi- 
cient exit and entrance provided for the 
quantity of air required, so that when the 
windows are afterwards thrown open, 
cross draughts are induced in every direc- 
tion. 





It is your opinion, that in constructing 
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the building generally, reference should be 
had to the position of the doors and win- 
dows, as well as to any ventilating appara- 
tus that may be applied to secure good and 
proper ventilation ?—The utmost attention, 
I think, should be paid to this, if it be in- 
tended to use them at times t» assist the 
ventilation ; but I would strongly recom- 
mend that they should never ventilate at all 
by doors (that there should be double 
doors,) nor by the windows, exce)t under 
the most peculiar circumstances. There 
might be arrangements made with advan- 
tage for throwing open the room by doors 
and windows to a certain extent; but if 
provision be made by other means, the ven- 
tilation will be completely under control 
when there is a power which can be regu- 
gulited. The moment we begin to venti- 
late by doors and windows we may refresh 
those who are very near, but we havea 
sweeping current that runs in a particular 
direction, and there is no equality of venti- 
lation; some may be refreshed or perhaps 
injured by the draught under such circum- 
stances, but there will be no equality of dif- 
fusion ; and others may receive no fresh 
air at all. 

Do you suppose that the same ventila- 
ting apparatus might be made applicable 
to the House and the Committee-rooms of 
the House in the morning ?—That is what 
I should wish to see dune in every large es- 
tablishment, and not only the ventilation of 
the large room, but also tubes connected 
with the smaller apartmen', and valves ar- 
ranged so that the apparatus might work 
exactly in the same manneras water or 
gas in pipes laid through a city. If there 
be one great chimney or ventilator through 
which every thing is to pass, by opening or 
shutting a valve in every individual room 
or apartment, be it what it may, any de- 
gree of ventilation can be commanded that 
is required. Buta geieral difficulty has 
arisen in consequence of these provisions 
in most places not having been made any 
thing to the extent that is absolutely neces- 
sary; consequently, when in full action, the 
doors and windows are thrown open all at 
once, and it disturbs every thing like unity 
of operation. There is another thing con- 
nected with ventilation as conducted by 
heated air, namely, that it is not liable to 
the noise produced when the ventilation is 
induced by the working of a fanner or 
other common inechanical power put in 
action by machinery. Further, the same 
power dependent upon the application of 
heated air will also enable cold air to be 
thrown in whenever it may be necessary, 
which may be artificially depressed in its 
temperature in warm seasons; this would 
give great relief when there are months to- 
gether of continuous hot weather. I should 
wish to see, not only arrangements for re- 
newing air and warming it in the winter, 
but for cooling it in summer, which I 
oo might be done with very great faci- 

ity. 

You do not contemplate the principle of 
regulating it by a self-regulating action ?—I 
should almost doubt whether that could 
be done ; I do not say it might not ultimate- 
ly be effected; but I have seen such a 
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great number of ventilators fail in this re- 
spect, being subject to such a number of, 
influences, that unless we were almost to 
attribute to them a kind of mental reac- 
tion, they could scarcely adapt themselves 
with precision to the varied circumstances 
under which they must act ; but any ordi- 
nary attendant may be taught, by a httle at- 
tention to the thermometer and the number 
of Members present, to increase or ditnin- 
ish the working of the apparatus to any ex- 
tent. 

A thermometer might be placed in some 
great thoroughfare, so as to be open to in- 
spection !—Yes, it might be placed in the 
body of the House, so as always to be _ e- 
fore the Members. One might easily be 
constructed for this purpose, both large 
and sufficiently delicate to be a constant 
check upon the ventilating apparatus ; the 
usual register-thermometer might also be 
used, so that a most complete check may 
be obtained over the machinery, and the at- 
tendance of the person engaged in con- 
ducting it, at times when no one might be 
present to examine the heat, &c. 

Supposing the thermometer rose very 
suddenly, do you think that then the appa. 
ratus you are talking of would rapidly re- 
duce that apartment to a proper state of 
ventilation? It could be made to work to 
any extent. I may mention, on several oc- 
casions, gentlemen may have come in frora 
at distance, foreigners and strangers, to see 
the working of my ventilating apparatus ; 
when there was nothing doing in the labo- 
ratory, we have put on the fire with a few 
pieces of wood, in tae course of five minu- 
tues we were able with that to bring it in- 
to such a state of activity that fumes pro- 
duced in showing some experiments were 
carried with great rapidity by these ventila- 
ors, which in the course of three minutes, 
would have filled the room to such an 
extent that we should have been obliged 
to go out, had they not been in action. 

With regard to one apparatus bei g effi- 
cient in ventilating the new Houses of Par- 
liament, and all the Committee-rooms and 
other buildings, should you adduce that as 
an advantage in point of economy, or in 
point of general equability o. ventilation? 
In every point of view; better than having 
more than one, for a small power is quite 
sufficient to work a great number of small 
ones. 

Taking the Houses of Parliament, with- 
out going to the other rooms, suppose there 
are thirty Committee.rooms, would you say 
that one apparatus should be sufficient to 
ventilate all this over a large surface of| 
ground, as well as the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords in the same way ? 
They might all be ventilated by one large 
furnace. 

It is rather a matter of judgment, arising 
from the extont and number of apartments, 
than any thing else, as to how many of those 
furnaees you wouldhave? It maybe more 
economical to have twolarge ventilating fur- 
races if the rooms are very much apart, 
than to carry all the independent flues a very 
great length. 

Can the tubes be conducted to any con- 
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apparatus ? To any length almost; I 
have seen them conducted hundrds of feet 
without any material difference. 

You would not have the tube of so 
large a diameter as to occasion incon- 
venience in making the building original- 
ly? A tube so very large and inconven- 
ient would not be required; but every 
thing would depend on the primary ar- 
rangement made by the architect ; it is not 
a thing to be added, but to be seen from 
tle foundation, and all those flues could be 
carried under ground, and there would not 
be the slightest necessity for one to be con- 
ducted in any way where it would inter- 
fere either with ornaments or any thing 
connected with the building. You may 
catry the air down as easily as you can 
carry it up. I admit, indeed. that the 
movements induced during the rarefaction 
of air are such that it would be more easily 
carried up than otherwise; but yet, with 
furnaces, the difference is not so great as 
to make a decided alteration in any plans 
connected with the arrangements of the 
ventilating tube. 

You would be more liable to a return 
current in case of any mismanagement uf 
the tubes, in case you convey them cown 
from the ceiling of the room? Yes, I ad- 
mit that; but, at the same time, when 
the furnace is attended to with moderate 
care, L should not anticipate there would 
be any danger of those accidents occur- 
ing. 

As to the admission of air for the House 
of Commons, how would you propose to 
arrange the tubes for its admission; 
would you distribute them over the floor, 
or would you admit the air at one great 
aperture ?—I should prefer that the air 
were taken out at one aperture, but admit- 
ted by a great many, and broken as much 
in its impetus as possible by the division of 
the tubes, as fur as that could be effected ; 
and if no arrangement be adopted for pre- 
paring the air in its temperature before it 
be admitted into the House, which I con- 
sider the most effectual mode of conduct- 
ing a proper system of ventilation, I should 
perhaps be inclined to prefer that the air 
should be admitted at a little height, than 
exactly on the floor or on the ground, for 
though the air be admitted from the floor 
in 10,000 little apertures, still there is some 
danger of the Members feeling the effect 
of the direct introduction of the cold air in 
very cold weather. This system must ne- 
cessarily be considered defective, as the 
cold air, though broken in its force before 
it could reach the Members, would tend to 
carry along with it a portion of the respired 
air with which it must necessarily mix ; 
whereas by introducing over the body of 
the floor the whole of the fresh air at a re- 
gulated temperature, air onee respired 
would be carried away, and the atmosphere 
would never be of that oppressive charac- 
ter which often increases to such an ex- 
tent in some buildings, where the respired 
air is not so easily carried away, as to pro- 
duce a very powerful sedative effect, often 
accompanied by severe headache, more es- 
pecially when it is necessary to maintain a 
continued and anxious attentign to any 








siderable distance from the room to the 





subject under discussion. 
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The evils of a current of a certain velo- 
city may be equally great whether the air 
be moist or dry ?—There must be a differ- 
ence there; a very dry current of air pass- 
ing across the face way produce a very dif- 
ferent effect from a very moist one ; [ would 
consider it of equal unuportauce, mdeed of 
much more importance to divide the cur- 
rent of air than of cold air, because when 
a current of cold air is introduced, it na- 
turally falls down and diffuses itself; but if 
hot air be introduced from any particular 
source, and in great quantity at one place, 
that will rise in a stream to the ‘top, with- 
out benefiting those in the body of the 
building. We have had remarkable in- 
stances of that in public buildings, which 
it was said could not be heated, though 
great sums were expended uponthem. At 
a distance of twenty or thirty fect froim the 
floor there wight often be observed a stratum 
of air at a temperature above that of boiling 
water, while below the air has been dis- 
agreeably cold. 

In the admission of warm air to sup- 
ply the room, it would be necessary to dis- 
tribute the apparatus evenly over the whole 
surface of the floor ?—As widely as possi- 
ble. 

And as numerously as possible ?—Yes, 





so far as it could be conveniently done, the 
heating surface ou the floor could not be 
too extensive. 

It is necessary to conduct the heated air! 
over the whole surface of the floor, and not 
to trust to an apparatus radiating the heat? 
I should think it absolutely necessary to 
conduct the heated air when it is supplied 
in currents; but if you have different 
stoves heated by steam in different parts of 
the building, or surfaces of iron heated by 
hot water or otherwise, that may make a 
great difference. ‘The great objection to 
stoves or large plates heated by water or 
steam, is the unequal currents which ne- 
cessarily accompany ther, and the return 
of respired air in a descending stream. In 
all lofty buildings, it is impossible to have 
that sweet and fresh atmosphere which 
night be so easily commanded in a less 
elevated apartment, where a stream of air 
might be made to rise slowly but continual- 
ly from the floor to the top of an inclined 
roof, to be removed there by the ventilator. 
A lofty room is generally preferred, be- 
cause, from the mass of air present, a long 
time is necessarily required to contaminate 
it; but when prolonged debates are carried 
on, it is evident that the very cause which 
prevents it from being contaminated to such 
an extent at first, will render it exceeding- 
ly difficult to renew the air when once it 
shall have been vitiated. 

Would you propose to regulate the velo- 
city of the air admitted by artificial means, 
or trust to its change of place simply by its 
altered gravity ?—I would propose to have 
every part of the ventilating apparatus un- 
der precise control, without that, it is ut- 
terly impossible to adapt the currents to 
the varying circumstances of the place ; 
alrangements ought to be made to cut 
off the supply entirely, to exchange a 
pipe of cold air for the hot air, and, in 
short, to effect any change upon the cur- 
rents we may wish at a moment’s notice. 














Those apertures might be so regulated, 
that a person sitting in another room, by 
turning a handle, might open or close the 
valves ?—Yes; itis exsy todo that; at 
the saine time it would be necessary to have 
them all under some general control or su- 
perintendence in case of their not acting 
harmoniously together. 





|| THe ICE TRADE BETWHEN AMERICA AND IN. 


Dia. 

The arrival of the ‘Tuscany with a cargo 
of ice from America forms an epoch in the 
history of Calcutta worthy of commemora- 
tion,as a facetious friend remarked,in a med. 
lof frosted silver. In the month of May 
lust we received # present of some ice from 
Dr. Wise at Hugli, (whose efforts have 
been so long directed to the extension of its 
manufacture by the native process,) as a 
proof that the precious luxury might be 
preserved by careful husbandry until the 
season when its coolness was the most 
grateful, little did we then contemplate ve- 
ing able to return the compliment, with a 
solid lump of the clearest crystal ice at the 
conclusion of the rains! nor that we should 
be finally indebted to American enterprise 
for the realization of a pleasure for which 
we have so long envied our more fortunate 
countrymen in the upper provinces; nay, 
even the beggars of Bokhara, who in a cli. 
mate at times more sultry than ours, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Burnes, “ purchase 
ice fur their water, even while entreating 
the bounty of the passenger.” Professor 
Leslie with his thousaad glass exhausters, 
and his beautiful steam-air pumps, tanta- 
lized us with the hopes of a costly treat, 
and ruined poor ‘Taylor, the bold adopter of 
his theory; but Science must in this new 
instance, as on many former occasions, con- 
fess herself vanquished or forestalled by 
the simple practical discovery, that a body 
of ice may be easily conveyed from one 
side of the globe to the other, crossing the 
line twice, with a very moderate loss from 
liquefaction. 

We are indebted to Mr. J J. Dixwell, the 
ageut of the proprietors, for the following 
interesting particulars relative to the ‘Tus- 
cany’s novel cargo, and the mode of ship- 
ping ice from America for foreign consump- 
tion. 

The supplying of ice to the West Indies 
and to the southern States of the Union, 
New-Orleans, &c., lias become within these 
few years an extensive branch of trade un- 
der the successful exertions of its origina. 
tor, Frederick Gudar, Esq., of Boston, with 
whom 8. Austen, Esq., and Mr. W. C. Ro- 
gers, are associated in the present specula- 
tion. 

The ponds from which the Boston ice is 
cut, are situated within ten miles of the 
city ; itis also procured from the Kennebec 
and Penobscot rivers, in the state of Maine 
where it is deposited in ice-houses on the 
banks and shipped from thence to the capi- 
tal. A peculiar machine is used to cut it 
from the ponds in blocks of two feet square, 
and from one foot to eighteen inches thick, 
varyiig according to the intensity of the 
season. If the winter does not prove se- 
vere enough to freeze the water to a conve- 
nient thickness, the square slabs are laid 
again over the sheet ice, until consolidated 
and so recut. The ice is stored in ware- 
houses constructed for the purpose at Bos- 
ton. 

The shipping it to the West Indies, a 
voyage of ten or fifteen days, little precau- 
tion is used. The whole hold of the vessel 








is filled with it, having a lining of tan, about 








four inches thick, upon the bottom and 
'sides of the hold; and the top lifts covered 
iwithalayerof hay. The hatches are then 
‘clused, and are nv. allowed to be opened till 
ithe ice is ready to bedischarged. It 1s usu- 
‘ally measured for shipping, and each cord 
ireckoned at three tons ; a cubic foot weighs 
| 584 Ibs. 

lor the voyage to India, a much longer 
one than had been hitherto attempted, some 
additional precautions were deemed neces- 
sary for the preservation of the ice. ‘The 
ice hold was an insulated house, extending 
from the after part of the forward hatch to 
the forward part of the after hatch, about 
fifty feet in leugth. It was constructed as 
follows :—a floor of one inch deal planks 
was first laid down upon the dunnage at 
the bottom of the vessel; over this was 
strewed a layer, one foot thick of tan; that 
is, the refuse bark from the tanners’ pits, 
thoroughly dried, which is found to be a 
very good and cheap non-conductor: over 
this was laid another deal planking, and the 
four sides of the ice hold were built up in 
exactly the same manner, insulated from 
the sides of the vessel. The pump, well, 
and main-mast, were boxed around in the 
same manner. 

The cubes of the ice were then packed 
or built together so close as to leave no 
space between them, and to make the whole 
one solid mass: about 180 tons were thus 
stowed. On the top was pressed down 
closely a foot of hay, and the whole was 
shut up from access of air, with a deal 
planking one inch thick nailed upon the 
lower surface of the lower deck timbers ; 
the space between the planks and deck be- 
ing stuffed with tan. 

On the surface of the ice, at two piaces, 
was introduced a kind of float, having a 
guage rod passing through a stuffing-box 
in the cover; the object of which was to 
denote the gradual decrease of the ice, as it 
melted and subsided bodily. 

The ice was shipped on the 6th and 7th 
of May, 1833, and discharged in Calcutta on 
the 13th, 14th 15th, and 16th of Septem- 
ber, making the voyage in four mouths and 
sevendays. ‘The amount of wastage could 
not be exactly ascertained from the sinking 
of the ice.guage ; because, on ojening the 
chamber, it was found that the ice had 
melted between each block, and not from 
the exterior only, in the manner of one 
solid mass, as was anticipated. Caleula. 
ting from the rods, aud from the diminished 
draught of the ship, Mr. Dixwell estimated 
the loss on arrival at Diamond Harbor, to 
be fifty-five tons, six or eight tons more be- 
ing lust during the passage up the river; 
and probably about twenty in landing.— 
About one hundred tons, say three thou- 
sand maunds, were finally deposited in. the 
ice-house on shore; a lower room In & 
house at Brightman’s Ghaut ; rapidly floor- 
ed, and lined with planks for the occasion. 

The sale has not, we believe, been so 
rapid as might have been expected, amount- 
ing to no more than ten maunds per diem, 
although Mr. Rogers has fixed the price at 
the low rate of four annas per seer, one 
half of the price estimated for the Hugli 
ice, which was calculated to be somewhat 
cheaper in proportion than saltpetre. The 
public requires to be habituated to it, and 
to be satisfied of the economy of its substi- 
tution for the long-established process of 
cooling. ‘There may also be some doubts 
of the best mode of preserving so fleeting 
a commodity; but on this head we cannot 
but advise an imitation of the methods pur- 
sued on a large scale on board of the Tus- 





ceany. For the —— of the ice to the 
purposes of cooling ample directions have 














been given in the “Gleanings of Science,” | 
wol. iii. -p. 120.. A box or basket, or. tin! 
case, with several folds of blankets, or hav- | 
ing a double case lined with paddy chaff, or| 
any; mon-condncting substance, will pre- 
serve the ice until wanted ; and for cooling | 
-water.or wine; the most effectual method! 
of all.is; to put a lump of/the clear crystal| 
into.the liquid, . The next best, is to spread | 
fragments upon the bottles laid horizontally, | 
and have them wrapped in flannel for a) 
couple of hours. 

So effectual was the non-conducting pow- 
er of the ice-house on board, that a ther. 
mometer placed on it did not differ percep- 
tibly from one in the cabin. From the tem- 
perature of the water pumped out, and that 
of the air in the rim of the vessel, Mr. Dix- 
well ascertained that the temperature of the 
hold was not) sensibly affected by the ice. 
Upon leaving the tropic, and running rapid- 
ly into higher iiaion, it retained its heat 
for some time; but after being several) 
weeks in high latitudes, and becoming cool-| 
ed to the temperature of the external air! 
and sea, it took more than ten, days in the 
tropics before the bold was heated again to 
the tropical standard.—London Mechanics’ 
Magazine. 


* 





THE BANIAN TREE. 

This tree which is‘also called the Burr 
‘tree, or the Indian Fiz, is ‘one of the 
most curious and beautiful of nature’s 
productions in the genial climate of India, 
where she sports with the greatest variety 
and profusion. Each.tree is in itself a 
grove; .and some of them are of an 
amazing size and extent, and, contrary 
to: most other animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, seem tobe exempt from decay. 
Every branch fromthe main body throws 
out its own roots ; at first, in small, tender 
fibres, several yards from the ground ; 
these continually grow thicker, until, bya 
gradual descent, they reach the surface, | 
and there stick in, they increase to large 
trunks, aud become parent trees, shooting 
out new branches from the tops. ‘Tnese, 
in time, suspend their roots, and receiv. | 
iig nourishment from the earth, swell| 
into trunks, and shoot forth other branches; | 
thus continuing in a state of progression, 
sy, long as the earth, the first parent of! 
them alj, contributes her sustenance. 

A Bahian tree, with many trunks, forms’ 
the most beautiful walks, vistas, and cool 
recesses, that can be imagined. The| 
leaves are large, soft, and of a lively 
green; the fruit is a small fig, when ripe, | 
of abright scarlet, affording sustenance 
to monkeys, squirrels, peacocks, and birds, 
of various kinds, which dwell among the 
branches. | 

The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the’ 
Banian tree; they consider its long du-) 

‘fation, its outstretching arms, and its) 
overshadowing beneficence, as emblems, 
,of the Deity, and almost pay it divine, 
honors. The Bramins, who thus find a) 
fane, in every sacred grove, spend 
-much of their tithe in religious solitude, | 

“under the shade of the Banian tree ; they! 
‘plant it near their temples or pagodas ;| 
and in those villages where there are no| 
structures erected for public worship, 

they place an image under one of these, 
trees, and there perform a morning and| 

evening sacrifice. The natives of all| 





| 


impervious to the hottest beams of a. tro- 


|nosophists enjoy the benefit of the san’s 
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the cool recesses, beautiful walks, ani! 
lovely vistas of this umbrageous canopy, 


pical sua. These are the trees under 
which a sect of naked philosophers, call- 
ed Gyimnosophists, assembled. in Arian’s 
days, and this historian of ancient Greece 
preseuts a‘true picture of ithe modern 
Hindoos. In winter, he says,’ the Gym- 


rays in the open air; and in suminer, 
when the heat becomes excessive, they 
pass their time in cool and moist places, 
under large traes, which, according to the 
account of Nearchus, cover a circumfer- 
ence of five acres, and extend their 
branches so far, that ten ‘thousand men 
may easily find shelter under them. 


On the banks of the river Narbuddy, 
in the provinee of Guzzarat, is a Banian 
tree, supposed by some persons to be the 
one described by Nearchus, and’ certain- 
ly not inferior toit, It is distingnished 
by the name of Cubbeer Burr, which was 
givenitin honor of a tamous saint.— 
High floods have, at various times, swept,| 
away a considerable part of this extraor- 
dinary tree; but what still remains, 1s near-| 
ly two thousand feet in circumference, 
measuring round the principal stens ; the 
overhanging branches, not yet stuck 


casts and tribes are found, recreating in|} 





»!Bhig tree, which.,,is, doubtless, one of 
the most singular and magnificent eben 

in the vegetable kingdom, appears, tobe 

a world in miniature; in which. thousands 

both of the human beings and of them. 

ferior tribes that’ traverse! the earth’ arid 

air, may find ample accommodation ‘ait 

subsistence. What a striking contrast 

does it present tobe, forests, of trees, or 
mushrooms, which are perceived by, the 

aid of the micruscope, | in’ a: pieces ef 
mouldiness—every plantof which is sev 
eral hundred times smaller than the pofdit 
of the finest’ needle! Yet both are'the - 
effect of the agency of the same all-wise 
and omnipotent \Being.. And what an 

immense, variety .of gradations is to be 

found in the. vegetable; world, between 

these two extremesevery — part of the 
vast interval being ‘filled up with’ flawens, 
herbs, shrubs, and trees of every ‘color, 

form, and size, and in such vast multi. 

tudes and profusion, that no man '¢at 

uumber them. 











down, cover a much larger space, and un- 
der itgrow a number of custard, apple, | 
and other fruit trees. The large trunks) 
of this single tree amount to three hup-| 
dred and fifty ; and the smaller ones ex- 
ceed three thousand ; every one of these 
are constantly sending forth branches and 
hanging roots, to form other trunks, and 
hecome the parents of a future progeny. 
The Cubbeer Burr is famed throughout 
Hindoosian not only on account of; 
its great extent, but also of its surpassing | 
beauty. The Indian armies generally | 
encamp around it; and at stated seasons, | 


solemn Jattaras, or Hindoo festivals, to! 
which thousands of votaries repair from! 
every part of the Mogul empire, are there, 
celebrated. It is said that seven thou.) 
sand persons find ample room to repose, 
under its shade. It bas long been the! 
custom of British residents in India, cn| 
their hunting and shooting parties, to form! 





}extensive eucampments, and spend weeks, 


together ander, this delightful and magni. | 
ficent pavilion, which affords a shelter to} 
all travellers, particularly to the religious 
tribes of the Hindoos. 

It is generally filled with greenwood 
p'geons, doves, peacocks, and a variety of 
feathered sungsters—with monkeys, which | 
both divert the spectator, by their antic) 
tricks, and interest him by the paternal af-| 
fection they display to their young off. | 
spring, in. teaching them to select their! 
food, and to exert themselves in jumping 
from bough to bough. This tree affords 
not only shelter, but sustenance to all its 
inhabitants, being covered amidst its| 
bright foilage with small figs, of a rich! 
scarlet, on which they all regale with as 
much delight as the lords of the creation 
on their most costly fare, in their parties 
of pleasure. 








We republish the following for the bene- 
fit of our readers, several of whom have 
made enquires how to obtain the N. Jersey 
marl. - 

Mr. Robert White, of Sherewsbury, New 
Jersey, or Mr. Geo. B. Thorp, of this city, 
can give further information where ‘and 


how it can be obtained. 
From the New-England Farmer. 
MARL FOR MANURE¥ la 

We have received by the kindness,of Wile 
liam Rhodes, Esq., a sample of New Jersey 
Marl, referred to in the following advertige- 
ment, whieh we place under our editorial 
head that its location may be as conspicuous 
as possible. F 

‘T'o the members of the Rhode Island §$0- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry—The Treasurer of the Society 
has procured « barrel of Marl from Mon 
mouth, which he proposes to divide gratul- 
tously among such members of the society 
as wish to make an experiment of the same 
either as aspecimen to compare with our 
own beds of Fossil Manure, (which we 
doubtless have and now fie dormant) or on 
the crops of the present’ seasons. , 

It may not be amiss to say that by the 
use of this valuable fossil tianure, chelands 
in the vicinity of the beds in New-Jersey 
have been incroased in value double, ‘and 
in some instances treble. Apply at the store 
of C. & W. RHODES, 

Peck’s Wharf, Providence, R.T. 
The above notice relates to a subjéctof 


| 
| 


LS 


jvery gredt importance to the best interests, 


not only of petsons engaged: in cultivating 
the earth, but of every human being, what. 
ever may be his occupation, pursuit or oir- 
cumstances. It has been made abundantly 
evident by the researches of scientific men, 
that caleareous substances, or those earths 
minerals, &c. of which lime comiposes a 
constituent part are useful not only by pro- 
moting the Sortility but the health of a coun- 
try. It would require volumes to give te 
facts and theories on this subject whieh 
have led to the conclusion that lime purifies 
the air as well as fertilizes the soil of coun- 
tries in which it is furnished by nature, or 
supplied by art. C 9yi 

The following extracts from an article 
translated for the Farmers’ Register. from 
the Essai sur la Marne, of M. Puvis, give 





important information on the value of marl 
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to give salubrity to the air as well as ferti- 
lity to the soil. 

The results of marling may be considered 
in a point of view more elevated, and still 
more important than that of the fertility 
which it gives to the soil: they may per- 
haps have much influence on the healthi- 
ness of acountry when it becomesa general 
practice. 

Although it may not have been yet uttered 
by others this opinion appears founded ou 
strong probabilities, on strong analogies and 
-precise facts, all of which appear to give it a 
sufficient certainty. 

It is known thatthe calearous principle 
ie one of the most powerful agents to resist 

utrefaction. It is employed to make 
healthy places inhabited by men and ani- 
mals, in which sickness or contagion is 
feared ; it serves to neutralize the emana- 
tions of dead bodies undergoing putrefac- 
tion; it destroys the deleterious effects 
which escape from privies, and which some- 
times causes the death of those who are 
employed to cleanse them. 
* * + + . 

We cannot imagine an action more direct, 
more close, and more intimate than that of 
marl on ploughed land. One conceives that 
it can attack the unhealthy principles in the 
soil as well, and in the same maoner as 
lime water. or slack lime destroys them, in 
habitations, on dead bodies, and in privies. 
These great effects are produced by a sin- 
gle and superficial application. While the 
addition of marl is made and acts on every 
part of the ploughed bed; and it is in their 
own laboratory, before they can be formed, 
and even in their elements that the princi- 
ples of insalubrity are attacked. 

In short the calcareous principle which 
changes the nature and productions of all 
the vegetable mould ought necessarily to 
change the combinations and modify the 
elements of them. The emanations of the 
soil, which are the result of these combi- 
nations ought then to change also; and 
these emanations ought to cease, being un- 
healthy, because the known and general 
effect of the calcareous principle is to give 
health. 


* * * 7 7 


We ought not to conclude on this sub- 
ject without observing that marl, to di- 
minish sensibly unhealthiness in the whole 
of a country, ought probably to be extend- 
ed to a great part of its surface. The marl 
of each farm should cause a diminution of 
unhealthiness according to what we think,for 
that property itself and its inhabitants: but 
they would still suffer from the unhealthy 
emanations of the neighboring places,which 
had got been marled. Salubrity would in. 
crease jn proportion as the general marlng 
would increase ; and when the whole sur- 
face would experience the benefits of mar), 
then with the healthiness which would pre- 
serve individuals for labor and increase of 
Gapetoen, with the fecundity wh'ch would 

er the greatest products without being 
obliged to increase the labor, we would see 
the country advance rapidly towards a bet- 
ter future, duc. &c. 

As regards the specimen of New Jersey 
Marl, sent to us by Mr. Rhodes, we can, at 

resent, give no opinion, as we have not had 
eisure nor means to analyse it. We hope 
soon, with the assistance of some friends, 
who are skilled in chemistry, to be able to 

ive an estimate of its value, and rules 
which will enable farmers to form an opin- 
‘ion of marl or other mineral manure which 
‘they may happen to discover, and wish to 
apply to some valuable purpose. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 
Tuesday, July 12, 1836. 
SALE OF IMPORTED STOCK. 


The Rev. J. A. Robertson, of whose 
importation of improved short horn Dur- 
hams and Ayrshire cattle we spoke last 
year, sold a few days since to the Hon. Har- 
mar Denny, of Alleghany county, Pa. his 
splendid young Bull, Buckingham, 2 years 
and 3 months old, a cow rising 3 years old 
called Cowslip, and an Ayrshire cow be- 
tween 6 and 7 years old, named Virginia, 
in honor of the old dominion, the State 
which Mr. Robertson has adopted as the 
future home of himself and family. 

The two first of these animals, are of the 
very purest blood of the improved short 
horns, that could be obtained in England. 
They were selected by Mr. Robertson in 
person, who besides being an excellent judge 
himself, enjoyed opportunities and facilities 
which fall to the lot of few gentlemen. 
Allied to some of the first families in the 
empire, and being then on the eve of depart. 
ing for this country with the view of pur- 
chasing an estate for a permanent residence, 
all of his own, as well as the friends of his 











family, generously tendered their offices to 
aid him in his selections of stock, so that 
his own judgment, which is both shrewd 
and ripe, was backed by those of his nume- 
rous acquaintances. ‘The animals thus 
auspiciously selected were purchased with- 
out regard to price; superior excellence in 
points, handling, and pedigree, being the 
only objects thought of. He imported them 
in November last into Philadelphia, and 
brought them thence to this port by water, 
whence they were sent toan estate he very 
soon afterwards bought in Middlesex co., 
Va. They were bought for his own private 
use, but having unfortunately for the health 
and safety of those noble animals, located 
himself in the tide-water district of Vir- 
ginia, a region so baleful to the health of 
horned cattle brought from a distance, as 
almost to render the death of all introduced 
thereia as certain. Few, indeed, survive 
the first summer. ‘Thus situated Mr. Rob- 
ertson found ghimself compelled, in justice 
to his own interest, and in humanity to bis 
animals, to dispose of them, in order that 
they might be saved to the country. This 
change of his original irtention, though 
felt by him as a sacrifice generously offered 
up, is the more easily borne as he will return 
to England in the fall, where he will have 
an opportunity of making other selections 
to supply the place of the animals he has just 
disposed of. When his cattle arrived here 
last fall, we had the pleasure of examining 
them, and then spoke of their fine qualities 
as we thought they merited. Recent oppor- 
tunities of more thorough examination con- 
firme us in the opinion we then formed, 
that Buckingham and Cowslip are among 
the very best improved short horns ever 
introduced into this country, and we are 
certain they will do much in the hands of 
their present patriotic and public spirited 
owner to give tone and character to our 
native stock. 

Buckingham is rising 2 years old and 
has a body of exquisite form and most am- 
ple length. He is a dark rich mahogany 
red and white, the latter so arranged as to 
give the happiest effect in furnishing relief 
to the eve. In his port he is majestic and 
graceful—and as he walked before us the 
other day through a small grove attached 
to our barn yard, we almost conceited as he 
passed from point to point, saluting the 
females of his tribe, into which he had just 
been introduced, that he was inspired with 











as much conscieus pride of his own import 
tance as is an Eastern Monarch when. ithe 
charms of his Harem is unfolded tovhis 
longing and enraptured eyes. emu 

He strode onward with an elastic stepand 
head erect, until he came to his own ‘@sse- 
iates, Cowslip avd Virginia, who hat ipre- 
ceded him a few weeks,—with: thebe he 
halted; iu them he recognized the mateh- 
less companivos not only of his ‘vopage 
across the Atlantic—but of his lowe-for 
they are both ancient to him, and if he did 
not pour out with the volubility of'a biped, 
the joy that is not felt—he certainly did, 
with the eloquence of a noble beast, give 
evidence of his recognition. his'good feeling, 

allant attention, and unchanged regttds. 
t was impossible to mistake the‘import'of 
the speechless salutation that ensued—each 
knew the other, and were all as happy as 
dumb beasts could be, in meeting again 
after a separation of a few weeks. t 

Whatever may be the fate of mre 
ham, and his beautiful consvrts, Cowslip 
and Virginia, we feel sure that ‘Arjerica 
owes a debt of gratitude to their late owne?, 
whose generous high souled spirit induced 
him at’so much expense, risk and anxiety of 
mind, to bring them to the land’ $f” his 
adoption. Nor will the debt be less to our 
patriotic fellow citizen, Mr.’ Danny, whe, 
with so much munificent liberality has pur. 
chased them with the laudable view of im. 
proving the stock of the country., Should 
he design to offer the services of this high 
bred Bull, his neighbors should not fail to 
avail themselves of them, for without dero- 
gation from the virtues of any other ‘animal 
now in our country, we question ‘muéh 
whether there is one of his superior‘in all 
the attributes of a thorough bred improved 
short horned Durham. iui 

The following were the prices at which 
they were sold. 

Buckingham, $750. 

Cowslip, $400. 

Virginia, $300. 

Their pedigrees are as follows : 

Bull, Young Buckingham—Calved March 
24, 1834, by Col. Craddock’s Buckingham, 
Dam by Scipio,'g. d. by old Stephen, 

Scipio and Stephen were the property, of 
Mr. Charge, one of the most eminent bree- 
dersin the county of Durham. See Herd 
Book. 

Stephen was directly descended from 
Comet, which was sold for 1000 guineas. 
Old Buckingham won the Barnard Castle 
prize in Durham, and was got by -_ m, 
dam by Young Rockingham, g. d. y We - 
der. Ephygum, was by Old Rockingham, 
and won a premium in Manchester... , 

Heifer, Gowslip, is a beautiful fashionable 
roan of great size, fine form, and rising 3 
years old, got by Architect, dam by Rob Roy, 
g. d. Mr. Thornton’s George, g. g. 4. Bub. 
don. Arcliteet-was got by Highflyer;/dam 
Lady Brough, a celebrated cow, sold at. Mr. 
Wytham’s sale, of Darlington. She fis in 
calf by Buckingham. Sce,Herd Book,,,. 4 

Highflyer was sold to Capt. Davis, at 
Mr. Mason’s sale. of Clinton, for 401 
guineas; Rob Roy was a first rate bull of 
Col. Craddock’s.  Cowslip is now in’ ca}f 
by Young Buckingham. ion 

Virginia, a light'red and white, importéd 
by the most noble the Marquis of Wess- 
minister, from Ayrshire, in April, 1881, she 
was then 15 months old. She.is.of the st 
of Mr. Aiton, and is also in. calf by, Buck- 
ingham. " 





DIFFICULTIES OF IMPORTING STOCK. 
Mr. E. P. Roberts— 
Dear Sir :—In reply to your remarks con- 








eerning English prices of short horns, I beg 
leave to state a few fact, which | shall do 
with ajl due respect for the gentleman 
whose recent impoftation has been assumed 
as an apparent criterion for fixing an esti- 
~mate upon mine. A native of America, and 
particularly one whose inexperience, want 
ofconnexion in the country, and pursuits, 
upfit him for such an agency, must run 
great hazards at every step in travelling 
“through the great cattle county of Durham 
“in search of choice short Horns. He is sud- 
*dénly ushered in amongst a shrewd, wary 
body of men, many of whom will not hesi- 
tate to. extol their cattle, and urge forward 
{their sale thereby upon their pedigree and 
- parts, at the expease of truth aod honesty. 
he ¢gnfiding stranger becomes presently 
jaspired with confidence by the cordiality 
of his reception, and may be induced to 
make a parchase of an animal which had 
been fastened upon his fancy by thesefmeans 
and in all probability would be afterwards 
recommended to a neighboring breeder, 
with whom his late host was in corceri, 
jin regard of trepanning a foreigner into a 
purchase of imperfectly bred animals with 
defective pedigrees, and this is practised 
with more impunity upon a foreigner aud 
inconsiderate amiture in cattle, knowing 
that the former would be without the reach 
of. complaint, while the latter, would be 
looked upon asa novice in the trade with 
more means than brains, would be laughed 
atasa novice and told to profit by his ex- 
perience, 

As regards the expense of importation, 
which appears to have been very much 
und rrated, we behold the constant risk of 
losing the animals by nautical and other 
contingencies, (thatcan only be estimated 
by professed breeders.) with much more 
splicitude than any incidental cost of trans- 
portation abroad. 

[ may have been lavish, in my own ex- 
penditure, but [ consider myself amply re- 
paid in the enjoyment of the gratification 
which [assure you | derive, Ist, in having 
been the humble means of bestowing a 
permanent benefit upon the the soil of my 
adopted country, and 2nd, in having landed 
these valuable and’ matchless animals in 
healthand condition, without a bruise or in- 
jury of any sort; which your own experience 
will doubless instruct you has seldom, if 
ever been done. ‘There are numberless trif- 
ling precautions which would escape the 
minde of an unsteady minded person, and 
which can only he seen by the exertion of 
thought, which materially contribute to the 
safety and health of the animals, to say 
nothing of the veterinary skill frequently 
réquired aboard the ship, the want of which 
has so ioften lost both horses and horned 
stock, while on their voyage to America. 
Longer experience, and a more intimate 
aequaintance with the Durham market, will 
eventually convince persons who may not 
be incredulous, of these piain truths. 

In reference to my own stock, I imported 
them svlely for my own estate, and never 
even jinteaded to allow Buckingham to 
stand; aod our melancholy disappointment 
in.-Middlesex county, especialiy in regard 
of grazing, has alone compelled their sale ; 
but I am about to return to Europe, and if 
Ibe spared to come to American again, } 
intend to bring the purest and most valua- 
ble. brood. stock of the choicest breeds of 
British cattle, which has ever been sent to 
ithis country. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Yours, very ~Se ery . 
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From the Journal of the American Institute. 
THE DANFORTH, OR CAP SPINNER. 
This machine was invented in 1828, by 
Charles Danforth, a native of Massachu- 
setts, and is probably the greatest improve- 
ment on the throstle that has been made 
since the days of Sir Richard Arkwright. 
Mr. D. resided at the time in Rockland 
county, N. Y. He had been employed for 
a number of years as an operator of cotton 
machinery, and haying had experience on 
the common throstle as well as the Wal- 
tham dead spindle, he was aware that the 
two greatest impediments in these modes 
of spinning, were the difficulty of making 
the flyer exactly balanced, and the drag of 
the hobbin by the strength of the yarn. He 








thought if any plan could be contrived 
to wind the yarn on the bobbin without the 
use of the flyer, it would enable him to run 
the bobbin very fast. After some reflec- 
tion it occurred to him that a bobbin run- 
ning on a fixed spindle, and circumscribed 
by a smooth stationary polished ring, sus- 
pended from or fixed to the top of the spin- 
dle, might produce the desired result. 

He accordingly proceeded to make the 





approved of by the spinners who haye tra 
it, pe has Ped, ois both in odie 
try as well as Europe, more rapidly than 
any other improvement in spinning has be- 
fore been known to do. . 

The principle is such, that instead of 
making the thread drag the bobbin, the bob- 
bin is made to drag the thread, and the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere, together ’ 
the slight friction on the lower edge of the 
ring, produces that retardation 
for winding the yarn on the bobbin, in.con- 
sequence of which the tension on all the 
threads is perfectly uniform, and at the 
same time delicate, giving a great uniform- 
ity and elasticity to the yarn. ' 

This machine requires much less power 
to drive it than the common throstle. 

They are made and sold by Messrs. 
Godwin, Clark & Co., at their shop in Pat- 


terson, N. J., who are the proprietors of the 
patent, and manufacturers of all kinds of 
cotton and woollen machinery. 





ON POTATOES. 
BY T. A. KNIGHT, E8Q. 
In a letter which | published last autumn, 


bin. 


experiment. He first permanently secured 
a throstle spindle in the frame to prevent 
its turning ; and after cutting the curls from 
the prongs of the flyer, rivetted to them a 
smooth ring which passed round the bob- 
He then turned a groove in the low- 
er head of the bobbin, for the driving band 
to run in, and having put all together, and 
put the bobbin in motion, he fixed up his 
thread, and filled a bobbin without any dif- 





ficulty. 

It was perceived in this first attempt, that 
the tension on the yarn while spinning was 
very light, and the yarn wound soft on the 
bobbin; it was therefore thought that the 
principle would be good for spinning weft, 
which requires to be slack twisted. He 
therefore constructed his first machines for 
weft, and after making various experiments, 
fixed on the present mode of making and 
supporting the stationary ring, which is a 
cap similar in shape to an inverted tumbler, 
with a polished steel ring on the bottom, 
having a conical socket in the top, made to 
fit a small cone on the top of the spindle. 
The spindle is of sufficient length to ad- 
mit the bobbin to traverse its length on it, 
and is secured to the spindle rail at the bot- 
tom. It was found that the bobbin, which 
is of wood, running at the rate of 7000 re- 
volutions per minute, on a fixed spindle, 
was apt to get dry, make a loud noise, and 





difficulty, a warve was made, with a tube on 
the top of sufficient length to pass through) 
the bobbin, on which the bobbin is placed 
and revolves with it; this warve takes the 
friction off the bobbin, and as it is made of 
metal, is durable, and runs without noise. 
Mr. D. has patented his invention in this 
country, and caused patents to be taken in 
England, and other European states. 

This mode of spinning has now been 
thoroughly tested, both for warp and weft, 
and is found to be capable of producing full 
40 per cent. more yarn, on counts or num- 
bers, from No. 14 to 50, than any other 
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I siated that I had, obtained a produce of 
potatoes equivalent to 887} bushels and 
3 lbs., (each bushel weighing 60\bs.) per 
statute acre, and then I expressed an inten- 
tion which I now fulfil, of pointing out the 
means by which such an éxtraordinary crop 
was obtained, and by which, of course, oth- 
er crops of equal magnitude may be again 
obtained; and 1 look forward with confi- 
dence to«btaining in the present year a 
produce equivalent to 1000 bushels per acre 
of first rate quality. 

The first point to which I wish to direct 





the attention of the cultivator of the pota- 
tce is, the age of the variety; for it has | 
been known, that every variety culté 
gradually becomes debilitated, and losseaa 
large portion of its powers of producing ; and 
I believe, that almost eve 
vated in this and the adjoining counties, ie 
long since passed the potied” of its age 
which it ought to have resigned its place to’a 
succcssor. 


variety now cults. 


No variety should ever be cultivated 


which uselessly expends itself in the pro- 
duction of seeds, nor even of full 
blossoms, unless it possesses some valuable 
redeeming qualities. 


own 


The distance of the intervals between 


the rows should be regulated wholly b 
the length required b 
particular soil and situation. If the ut- 
most length required by the stems be 
four feet, let the intervals between, the 
rows be four feet also; and if the vari- 
ety be of dwarfish habits, and its longest 
stem does not exceed two feet, intervals of 
cause the bobbin to wear :—to obviate this||two feet will be sufficient. ‘ond 


the stems in eat 


The rows should be made from north to 


south, that the mid-day sun may be permit- 


ed fully to shine between them, for evety 


particle of living matter found in the tuber- 
ous root of the potatoe plant, has been gen- 
erated in the leaves, (which act only w a} 
exposed to the light,) and has descende 

beneath the soil. ssapncl 


Each set should weigh at least six ounces, 


and they should never be placed at greater 
distances from each other, than six inchés 
from centre to centre, anda preference 
should be given to whole potatoes’ w 
such can be obtained, If the growth oft 
plant be very dwarfish, four inches betw 
the sets from centre to centre will be prefe 





inode heretofore known. It is generally 











able; and if the form of the potatoe'l ‘ 
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,or twine, either reticulated, or haying inter- 
_stices between each slat of the cane, or 


Yong aod kidney-shaped, a good deal of ad-| 
“Wantage will be gained by placing them to) 
‘“etand’ upon their ends, that end which| 


joined the:parent plant placed downwards. 
The largest produce will generally be ob-| 


tained from varieties of rather early habits, 


and rather low stature, there being in tall) 
planis much time necessarily lost in carry-| 
jng nutriment,which has been absorbed from! 
the soil, up into the leaves and down again, | 
in the’state of living sap, to the tubes. 
Varieties which have strong stems and 
erect forin, are to be preterred, because such | 
are least subject to ii upon and shade the 
foliage of each other. 
It.is much more, advantageous to incor-| 
porate the manure with the soil by means of | 
the spade or plough, than to put it in with 
the sets; for in the latier case, a |arge ma- 
jority of the roots during the surnmer or au- 
tumh do nor derive advantage from it. 
Early planting is, under almost all cir-, 
eumstances, best; and the period, except 
for some very peculiar varieties, should 
never be laterthan the month of April. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


end of the hurdle, and below the outer per- 
iphery of the roller. 

In case two or more. hurdles be placed 
in tiers, one above the other, the same 
apron may be used, in which case an end- 
less and separate apron is required for each 
hurdle ; but the best mcthod, the most con- 
venient and least expensive form of appar- 
atus, and which I claim as a constituent 
part of my invention, is constructed as fol- 
lows. Let there be rollers, or cylinders, 
affixed under each end of each hurdle, the 
same as in case Of a single hurdle; to one 
roller, below the lower hurdle, attach one 
end of an apron, of the kind and propor- 
tionate width first above specified ; let this 
apron pass under the opposite roller, over 
the roller next immediately above that, un- 
der the roller next immediately above the 


lfirst roller to which the apron is attached, 


over the next above roller, and under the 


||next opposite one; and so on according to 





Specification for a Patent for un improve | 
ment in the Reoring of Silk Worms ; | 
Granted lo Gamatirn Gay, Pough- | 
keepsie, Dutchess county, New York, | 
Oct. 6, 1835. 


To all to whom these presents. shall 





ome, I, Gamualiel Gay, of the town of | 


Poughkeepsie, in the county of Dutchess, 
and state of New York, send greeting. 

The hordles for rearing and feeding silk 
worms upon, are, or should be, made on a 
horizontal, four-sided frame, of convenient | 
wid'h and lergth, and bottomed with cane, | 


thread of twine; which meshes, or in‘er-’ 
stices, should be of such dimensions thet 
the silk worm will lie and feed upon them, 
and the litter of the worms fall through. 
Now, be it known, that I, Gamalicl Gay, 
have invented, and applicd to use, a re- 
volving apron, for recciving upon it, and 
removing, the litter of the silk-worums, which 
falls through the burdles, as above mention- 
ed. The specification of which new and 
usefil invention, for receiving and remov-' 
ing ‘the litter of silk worms, as follows : 
The.revolving apron for a single hurdle, | 
is constructed by placing in a frame, or, 
otherwise at, and immediately under each 
end of the hurdle, a roller, or cylinder, in, 
length equal to the width of the hurdle ;! 
over these cylinders, or rollers, exterding 
froin the outside cf the periphery of the one, | 
Over and around that of the other is affixed 
‘fan endless apron of cloth, or other flexible; 
substance, equal, at least in width, to the! 
width of the hurdle.. This epron being| 
drawn tight around: the rollers, and the’ 
ends: fastened together, is made to re- 
Yolve around both rollers, by turning them 
by a crank affixed to the axle of one 
of thein, or by otherwise revolving the roll- 
ers, The endless apron being thus con- 
structed, receives the litter from the hur- 
die as it falls through, which litter, by caus- 
ing’a semi-revolution of the apron; is re- 
moyed from under the hurdles, and caused 
to’ fall ipa heap at one and either end of 
7 é ‘hurdles, and tyiay be suffered to fall 
fyom, the apron either pon the floor, or in- 
to a vessel placed at, and partly under, the 


} 
| 
| 








'|the number of hurdles in the tier, until the 


apron reaches the last roller to which the 
apron should be attached, after adding to 
the length of the apron at least the length 
of one of the hurdles, which should be roll- 
ed upon the last mentioned roller. The 
apron thus passing under each hurdle, re- 
ceives all the litter falling from each, which 
litter is discharged, part at one end, and 
part at the other end of the hurdles, by 
turning the first mentioned roller so as to 
wind over and around it a quantity of the 
apron equal to the length of the above hur- 
dle, which winding causes an equal quanti- 
ty of the apron to unwind from the roller to 
which the other end of the roller is attached; 
after the litter is thus discharged from the 
apron, the apron is, in part, to be again 
wound round the upper roller, as first above 
mentioned, so as to remain until the litter 
is again discharged. 

What I claim as my improvement, and 
wish to secure by letters patent, in the rear- 
ing of silk worms, is the application of a 
revolving apron, or aprons, placed under 
the hurdles upon which the worms are fed, 
for the purpose of receiving and removing 
the litter falling from them; and this I 
claim, whether the same be made exactly 
in the way described, or in any other, ope- 
rating substantially on the same principle, 
and by which a similar effect is produced. 

Gamaie. Gay. 





Household Manufacture of Sugar.—A 
remarkable proof of the facility with which 
beet-root sugar manufactories may be es- 
tablished is presented at this moment at 
Wallers, in the department du Nord. Four 
of the villagers, by advancing 50 franes 
each, have formed a joint capital of 200 
francs, and with this they produced be- 
tween 40 and 50 lbs. of sugar, of rather in- 
ferior quality, a day. They employ curry- 
combs te rasp the beet-roots, which they 
put into,a napkin-press to extract the juice, 
and then boil the syrup in common culinary 
boilers. 

Kemp’s Submarine Apparatus,—-We un- 
derstand another attempt is about to be 
made to raise'the hull of the Cameleon, by 
Mr. Kemp, who, having obtained a patent 








{Juty, 


for the invention of his buoying principle, 
has received permission from Government 
to make an experiment on this ill-fated ves- 
se], and in the event of its proving succcss- 
ful, the wreck, as it may be raised, will be- 
come the reward of the enterprise. Mr. 
Kemp’s apparatus consists of a number of 
empty puncheons, each open at one end, 
and having a bar of iron across, by which, 
after being sunk, they are attached toa 
chain, previously passed round the wreck 
of the divers, who next employ themselves 
successively applying to each cask, the 
elastic tube through which they are filled 
by the air-pump, and the water consequent- 
ly expelled. ‘The puncheons thus charged 
with air acquire a perpendicular position, 
and are so buoyant as to render certain the 
raising of any weight proportionate to the 
number of them employed. ‘The operation 
of filling the puncheons with air will be 
comparatively easy in this instanen, as from 
the favorable circumstance of the wreck 
lying in less than thirteen fathoms of water, 
littie more than two atmospheres will be re- 
quired, and scarcely any doubts are enter- 
tained of the attempt proving successful. 


[Dover Telegruph. 





From the Journal of the American Institute. 


We have commenced the publication of 
the translation of that part of Chaptal’s 
Agricultural Chemistry, which treats of the 
growing, preparing, and extracting of su- 
gar from the beet. The success which in 
France has accompanied this comparative- 
ly new branch of industry, has indueed 
many to believe that it may be prosecuted 
quite as advantageously in this country as 
in France. The author from whom we 
quote is an authority entitled to the highest 
respect, as well as on account of his great 
scientific attainments, as his practical know- 
ledge. Our imports, as appears by the 
Treasury reports ip 1834, equalled in value 
atthe place of importation, five millions 
five hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine dollars. 
We have heard much of the large amounts 
of native gold obtained from the Southern 
States. All the native gold received at the 
United States’ Sint, from 1824 to 1885, 
both inelusive, was only four millions three 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand dol- 
lars. One million one hundred and sixty 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine 
doliars were paid for foreign sugar in 1834, 
over and above all the gold, received as, be- 
fore stated at the mint in twelve years. We 
have in our soil, and in our industry well 
applied, more wealth than all the mines of 
South America aflord. 

The subject of Silk continues to attraet 
attention—and well it may. Aceording ‘to 
our Treasury reports, twelve millions one 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand six hun- 
dred and forty dollars were imported in 
1835 into the United States from France 
alone. This added to the imports of sugar, 
equals seventeen millions six hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand four hundred aud 6ix~- 
ty-cine dollars; an amount which in’ ‘its 
bearings on the ballance of trade is equal 
to so much specie, as our payments for 
these imports are in articles the products 
of our labor at their specie value. What 
an impulse such an amount of additional 
circulation would give to productive labor ? 
According to the proportion of specie in 
our banks, and the bills circulated on the 





strength of that specie, it would amount to 
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More than fifty millions of dollars.* Those 
who have examined the subject, are of the 
Opinion that we have it in our power to 
supply not our own consumption only, but 
also to export to foreign countries both su- 
gar and silk. 
Portion of those'two arteles are exported, 
and’ that our consumption is- less to that 
amount, we answer that the expense, of 
transportation will more than overbalance 
the value exported ; and in respect to the 
article of silk, large quantities imported 
from other countries than France are en- 
tirely left out of the calculation. More 
than twenty millions of dollars are no doubt 
paid annually for the imported sugar and 
silk consumed in the United States. 

_ Salt is another article of great considera- 
tion, and if the plan of Doctor Cooper, (a 
drawing of which will be found ina former 
number,) should answer his expectations, 
and we do not hesitate in saying that it ap- 
pears,to us reasonable and feasible, then 
another great item will be added to our na- 
tional resources. According to Williams’ 
Register of 1834, about twelve millions of 
bushels of salt are consumed in the United 
States every year; five millions of bushels 
of which are of domestic manufacture, and 
seven millions are imported from foreign 
countries. These seven millions of bushels 
cost the consumers, on an average, full 36 
cents per bushel, amounting annually to 
two millions five hundred and twenty-five 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

The imported silk, sugar, and salt, will 
therefore cost the consumers of this coun- 
try annually, over twenty-two millions of 
dollars, which might all be derived from 
our own labor, and that immense amount 
remain with us, to circulate and invigorate 
our productive industry in its varied depart- 
ments. 

It may be suggested, that the production 
of such a quantity of silk, sugar, and salt, 
would divert labor to a great extent from 
other employments, and thus diminish ma- 
terially our exports of other commodities. 
This objectio1 will loose its princip.! force 
when the subject isexamined. Most of the 
work in the production and manufacture of 
silk, which is the great leading article, may 
be done by women, children, infirm persons, 
aod machinery. The reel and the power. 
loom have already been brought into suc- 
cessful operation, 

Much of the labor of making the sugar 
may be performed by hands of no great ac- 
count on the farm; and in the manufacture 
of salt, on Doctor Cooper’s plan, compara- 
tively but little manual labor is required; so 
that the diminution of profitable production 
would be but trifling; the stimulus, indi- 
rectly created by the increased means of 
the country would, in all probability, more 
than counterbalance for the labor which 
would be required to be drawn from other 
occupations, in which case the entire sum 
paid for imported silk, sugar, and salt, 
would be gained by our country. 











Cart. Back, whose Narrative of his 
expedition to the Arctic Ocean in quest of, 
Capt. Ross, we noticed at length on Satur- 
day, is about to proceed, we observe by the 
English papers, on another expedition to 
that frozen region, in the hope of complet- 
\ing the reconnoissances heretofore made. 





rt of the Bank Co » missioners of the 
State of New-York, January 23, 1835, there were in 
all the banks of the State $6,224,646 of specie, and at 
the same time $21,127,927 of the notes of the same 
banks in circulation. 


* By the Re 


If it should be said that some} 
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His ship is the Terrer bomb-veasel, se- 
lected we presume on account of the pecu- 
liar strength of such vessels. His first 
lieutenant is Mr. W. Smyth, who last 


lautumn returned from a journey from Lima 


to Para down the Amazon, and who was 
with Capt. Beechy, in the Blossom, some 
years ago, in Behring’s..Straits. _ Lieut. 
Owen-Stanley and Assistant Surgeon J. A. 
Mould aye. also to be-of the nutaber of, his 
officers.\, ped Ug sen 
He will make for Wager Bay, where his 
ship will be laid up, and thence will pro- 
ceedwith boats constructed for the purpose, 
and which he takes out with him, to com- 
plete the survey of the coast from Cape 
Turnagain, where his first expedition ter- 
minated, to Victoria Headland, the point 
where he, made the sea on his last expedi- 
tion. This enterprise will occupy,, it is 
supposed, two years.—[NV. Y. American. 





SPECIFICATION OF A PATENT FOR A MA 
CHINE FOR HULLING COTTON AND OTH- 
ER SEEDS. GRANTED TO JOHN. AM- 
BLER, JR. CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, NO- 
VEMBER 26TH, 1835. 

To all whom it may concern, be it known, 
that I, John Ambler, Jr. of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
have invented an improved machine for 
hulling and cleaning cotton and other seed, 
which I denominate the Metallic Cotton 
Seed Haller, and that the following is a full 
and exact description thereof. 

Upon an iron shaft, revolving horizon- 
tally, I place two, or any other convenient 
number of steel or iron disks, or circular 
plates of metal, so as to run with perfect 
truth upon the shafts; disks of eighteen 
inches in diameter, I have found to answer 
the purpose perfectly well. By means of a 
pointed chisel J raise teeth, in the manner 
of rasp teeth, on each side of these revolv- 
ing disks, or I groove, or roughen, them in 
any other manner calculated to produce the 
intended effect. ‘The disks, as they revolve, 
pass through the flat bottom of a hopper, 
by which they are surmounted, projecting 
above the said bottom about ove third of 
their diameter. Steel plates, cut like the 
disks, are placed on each side uf them; the 
upper edges of these plates are on a level 
with the bottom of the hopper, and they ex- 
tend down to the lower part of the revolv- 
ing disks, covering about one-fourth part of 
the face thereof, this having been found suf- 
ficient to effect the hulling, perfectly.— 
These latteral plates are attached to ad- 
justable sliding bars, or fixed in any other 
way which will admit of their distance 
from the disks being regulated according to 
the kind of seed to be hulled. Ithas been 
found best not to increase the opening be- 
tween the plates and disks at the upper 
edge, but to preserve their parallelism 
throughout, so that but one seed can find 
its way between them at a time. 

The seeds and hulls fall upon a sloping 
skreen, or riddle, which is made to shake, 
and to carry the portion which does not pass 
through the riddle to a revolving picker, 
placed at one end of the frame; this picker, 
and the hollow segment within which it re. 
volves, are set with teeth in the manner of 
a picker for wool, and serve to separate the 
matied portion of the hulls, cotton, and 
seed, so that the ‘lighter portion may ‘be 
driven off by a revolving fun placed at the 
lower part of the machine for the purpose 





of cleaning the hulled seed. 
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The riddles, screens, shakers, fan,iée. 
which J em,loy, do not differ from. suchas 
are in common ‘use for cleaning grain” and 
other seed, and do not, therefore, requife to 


be particularly described, as they’ makeno 
art of my invention, and ma various> 
y modified, or used separately from: the 


i iat 


hulling apparatus. 
What I claim as my invention, and wish 
to secure by letters: patent, is the hulling of 
cotton, and other seed, by means of! revolvs 
ing disks; or plates of steel. or other metal, 
made and operating substantially in ‘the 
manner herein before'setuorth: 2 
JOHN AMBLER, Jae: 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 





SPECIMEN OF A PATENT FOR AN APPARA* 
TUS; AND MODE OF USING THE SAME, 
FOR RAISING VESSELS FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF REPAIR. GRANTED TO RUFUS POR- 
TER, BELLERICA. MIDDLESEX COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS, NOV, 14th, 1835. 
Four square timbers eighty feet in length, 

are placed parallel to each other, and 80 at- 

ranged that the space between each pairs 
ten feet, and the whole breadth across the 
four is forty feet. Across these are placed, 
at. equal distances, seventeen other timbers, 
forty feet long, being firmly secured to\the 
first four by tree-nails, and over these last 
is placed, a strong plank floor; the whole 
constituting a stage, or platform, city 
feet in length, and forty in breadth. ‘Tibi 

platform rests on four square trunks, each 
being thirty feet long, ten feet wide and ten 
feet deep. ‘These trunks are constructed of 
framed timbers and plank, and are closed 
and made water tight on all sides, except 
an open space of ten feet in length, by four 
in breadth, in the centre of the bottom, of 
each, and are placed under the four corners 
of the platform, between, the, long timbers 
above mentioned, so that only the cross 
timbers rest on the tops ol the trunks.. | The 
platform is further supported by braces ex- 
tending diagonally from the sides to the 
trunks, and also connected by iron rods 
crossing from one 1o the other., The plat- 

form and trunks, which thus connected, t 

call the elevator, being put into the water, 

or rather having been consitucted afloat, a 

sufficient quantity of stone is placed'on the 

iron rods to cause the whole to sink, whea 
filled with water. 

Two scows, each eighty feet long, and 
eight feet wide, are kept in attendance, ote 
of whieh floats over each side of the eleva- 
tor; and ropes being attached to the’ four 

















corners of the elevator, or to arms project. 
ing therefrom, are also made fast to the 
bow and stern of each scow, thus prevent- 
ing the elevator from sinking below «# cer- 
tain depth, say twelve feet below the ‘sar. 
face of the water. Each scow contains, be- 
sides a small steam engine, of one hotse 
power, two hollow cylinders similar to the 
cylindrical boilers of high pressare engines, 
each cylinder being thirty feet long, and 
thirty inches in diameter. From each of 
the four cylinders a piece of leather howe 
extends to one of the four trunks, being 
firmly attached to each. These cylinders 
being charged, by the power of the siéam 
engines, with fifteen atmospheres ‘of com- 
pressed air, the vessel to be raised is floated 
between the scows, or if the vessel lays at 
anchor, the scows may be propelled by the | 
steam power, to » station on each side of 
the vessel, dragging the elevator with the 

which is then raised by the ropes until the 
middle of the floor comes in contact with 
the keel of the vessel, and is secured’ in 
that position by several ropes or chains, 
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wiiich being attached to the sides of the 
elevator,:are made fast to the timber heads 
of the vessel. Moreover, several chucks, 
or »blocks, previously prepared and con- 
nected with the elevator, are placed under 
the bettom of the vessel to support the same 
in its position when raised. Then, by 
means of valves, the compressed air in the 

linders is permitted to escape through 

e. hose into the interior of the trunks, 
which. immediately give them a buoyancy 
of about seven hundred thousand pounds. 
But if the vessel thus raised be of such a 
size as not to require so much power of 
buoyancy; the compressed air may be in- 
stanily.dlut off, whenever the floor of the 
elevator shall have risen fairly above the 
aurlace of the water, 

While one vessel ig being repaired, the 
cylinders are again charged; and when the 
repairs of one are completed, other valves 
are opened, which permit the air to escape 
from the trunks, while the vessel settles 
readily, but gently, into the water, and the 
élevator is ready to receive another; thus 
avoiding the ordinary delay attendant on 
raising vessels by the usual method. 
Lelaim. the construction and mode of 
using the elevator generally. 

RUFUS PORTER. 

' Remarks by the Editor—We have been 
induced to publish the for going specifica- 
tion entire, because it describes the thing 
iy we with a directness and clearness 

hich may serve as an example to uthers. 
There is nothing extraneous about it, and 
we could scarcely, therefore, have done any 
thing like justice to jt had we epitomized it 
in the ordinary monthly list. There is no- 
thing new in the principle of raising ves- 
sels by means of air forced into hollow 
trunks, but the whole arrangement set forth 
gives a special and distinct and special 
character to the plan before us, by which it 
cau undoubtedly be sustained.—Journal of 
the Franklin Institute. 





« Brum the London Repertory of Patent Inventions. 

prmotrica rion OF THE PATENT GRANTED TO 
HENRY BOOTH, OF LIVERPOOL, FOR CER- 
TAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN LOCOMOTIVE EN- 
GINES AND RAILWAY CARRIAGES. SEALED 
JANUARY 23, 1836, 


iu» My improvement applicable to railway 
eurringes | declare to be a new mode of 
eonnecting the carriages together, by which 
is effected an increased steadiness and 
smpothness of motion at high velocities, 
wud which consists in un improved connect- 
jug Apparatus, by the action of which the 
buffers of the separa‘e carriages of a train 

incontact with each other, so as to 
prevent that independent lateral and serpen- 
sine motion, whieh railway carriages moving 
at high velocities assume when they are at. 
tached together in the usual way by « sim. 
ple draw chain. 

Description of the Drawing.—Fig. 1, 
shows the mode in which railway carriages 
have usually been attached to each other by 
4 simple chain, the buffers of one carriage 
not coming in contact with those of anoth 
er, but each carriage being allowed, when 
moving onwards, a lateral oscillating mo. 
tion. 

Figs. 2 and 3, show the improved mod: 
of copnection for which J claim my patent 
Ay is the connecting chain attached to the 
je bar of each carriage, and consists o! 
Adouble working screw (working within 
wo long links or shackles,) the sockets o! 
which are spirally threaded to receive the 
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screw bolts which are fastened together by 
a pin and cotter—so that by turning the arm 
or lever, z, of the safd screws, the connect- 
ing apparatus is lengthened or shortened at 
pleasure, to the extent of the long links or 
shackles above alluded to, in which they 
work, This screw chain being placed on 
the hooks, or turned up ends of the carriage 
draw bars (p), the buffers (s) of each ad- 
joining carriage being first brought close or 
nearly close together, the lever (z) is turn- 
ed round a few times till the draw bars (D) 
aredrawn an inch or two beyond their 
shoulders, on the face of the carriage frame 
(c), stretching the draw springs (to which 
the draw bars are attached), to the extent of 
a fourth or fifth part of their whole elasti- 
city; and by that degree of force attaching 
the buffers ‘of the ‘adjoining carriages to} 
gether, and giving by this means, to a train 
of carriages, ‘2 combined steadiness and 
smoothness of motion at rapid speeds, 
which they have not, when the buffers of 
each carriage are separate from those of the 
adjoining carriage. w, is a weight to keep 
the lever ina vertical position and prevent 
the unserewing of the chain when in ac- 
tion. 

Now I donot claim as new the separate 
parts before described of the buffers, screw 
chain, or draw-bars, attached to a draw 
apring, but I claim the combination and 
joint action of those parts as described, and 
the consequent close, but elastic attach- 
ment of the carriages to each other, which 
constitutes my improvement applicable to 
railway carriages. 

And my improvement applicable to the 
locomotive engines which draw the railway 
carriages, I declare to be a new mode of 
checking the speed of the engine, or stop- 
ping it altogether, whieh is effected by in- 
troducing a throttle valve, slide, or damper, 
into the exLausting steam pipe of the en- 
gine, commonly ealled the blast pipe, which 
is usually placed in the chimney, in front of 
the engine; and which throttle valve may 
be most conveniently introduced where the 
two exhausting pipes are united into one, 
helow the place where the pipe is contracted 








in area for the purpose of producing a blast 
to the furnace. From the throttle valve| 
must proceed a1od or loug handle extend- 
ing through the chimney to the back part of 
he boiler, so as to lie within convenient 
reach of the engine-man, who by moving 
the said handle, can close the slide or throttle 
valve, either partially or altogether as may 
‘e required. And the throttle valve need 
not be altogether steam tight, but should be 
‘nade to work freely in its place. The en- 
sine-man when he wishes to stop or slack- 
n the speed of his engine, closes or,con- 
racts his throttle valve without shutting off 
he steam in its passage from the bojler to 




















are speedily, but not suddenly or violently 
checked, and the driving wheels of the en- 
gine no longer revolving, or revolving very 
slowly, the engine is soon brought toa 
stand. NowJdo not claim as new, any 

articular kind of throttle valve, which may 
be left to the judgment of the engineer, pro- 
vided it be so constructed that when open 
the steam way be not contracted, but may 
allow the steam to escape freely as if no 
valve or damper were introduced. But I 
claim the introduction ofa throttle valve, or 
damper, into the exhausting steam-pipe of a 
locomotive engine, by closing or contract- 
ing which the engine-man can check or 
stop his engine at pleasure. In witness 
whereof, &c. 


Enrolled March 21, 1826. 





SPECIFICATION OF @&@ PATENT FORA DOF- 
FER FOR WOOL CARDING MACHINES. 
GRANTED TO STEPHEN R. PARKHURST, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, OCTOBER 
10th 1835. 


To all persons to whom these presents 
shall come, be it known, that I, Stephen R. 
Parkhurst, of Providence, in the county of 
Providence, and State of Rhode Island, and 
Providence Plantations, have invented a 
new and useful doffer, with corresponding 
rolls, for the wool card, called a finisher.— 
Instead of a continuous cylinder, this doffer 
is compozed of a set of wheels, or pulleys, 
of equal diameter with the common offer, 
covered with a card in the same way, of 
three or four inches thickness at the rims, 
to revelve like the common doffer, placed 
upon their shaft, an inch, or an inch anda 
half, apart, and a small angle and parallel 
with each other, and making such an ‘angle 
with the shaft as that the spaces between 
may be fully compensated in their revolu- 
tion, and the whole surface of the mai 
cylinder be passed over by them; and their 
rims, or outer surfaces, must be parallel to 
to their shaft, so as to conform to the 
surfece of the main cylinder. Next, there 
is a set of pulleys, which I call division 


jtollers; these may be about four inches 


in diameter, for a common doffer, of the 
same thickness with the spaces between 
the ‘different rims, or pulleys, of the doef- 
fer, placed upon their shaft at the same 
angle, turned by a belt, or gear pldced 
before the doffer, with their ~shaft--a 
little lower than the shaft of the doffer, and 
so placed that their outer cdges will bea 








he engine. ‘The pistons, by that means, 








little within the rims of the doffer, for the 
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purpose of keeping the wool on the differ- 
ent parts, or wheels, of the doffer, entirely 
separate, as it is taken off by the top rolls, 
hereinafter described. The next are a set 
of pulleys, or wheels, or rims, which I call 
the top rolls; they are equal in number to 
the different rims of the doffer, four or five 
inchés in diameter ; they may bea little less 
in thickness than the width of the different 
rims of the doffer, so that the division rolls 
may revolve freely between them, placed so 
as to revolve in contact with their correspon- 
dent'rims of the doffer, for the purpose of} 
taking the wool from it, and so placed as 
that they will so bear upon the shaft of the 
division rolls as to be turned by it. A comb, 
if necessary, may be attached to this doffer, 
to clear the wool from it. ‘The wool taken 
from the doffer by these top rolls, kept in 
separate lamine, or flakes, by the division 
rolls, drawn over the shaft of the division 
rolls, may be passed thrcugh a tube, ora 
beJt, and then run ona spool, or spools ; 
or by a flyer properly rplaced, it may at 
once be twisted into a thread. By regula- 
ting the feed of the card, and the speed of 
the division rolls, the size of the roping, 
and of thread, i. e. the fineness of them, 
may be regulated, or adjusted, to suit the 
work required. 

I claim as my invention, and not before 
known, the doffer before described, together 
with the top rolls, and division rolls, to cor- 
respond with it. 

SrernHen R. ParKuHUuRsT. 





We were once in want of a similar capil. 
lary gas tube to that mentioned in the fol- 
lowing extract from the London Mechanie’s 
‘Mag. We had not the means of construct. 
ing it but give the plan for the use of our 
readers. 

Two concentric bars slightly conical are 
to be made to fit each other perfectly (some- 
what after the manner described in the 2nd 
method below). By meens of # screw or| 
any other convenient apparatus, the exterior 
cylinder is to be raised from the interior one, 
and immediately an opening varying at 
pleasure from 0 up to the largest aperture re- 
quired. This opening, however, is continu- 
ous, and a flame from such a tube would 
present a most beautiful appearance. 

The ease with which such a tube could 
be made and the advantage of varying the 
size of the aperture, present improvements 
of some benefit. 

It may be remarked that either tube may 
remain fixed while the other moves. 

It would also be easy to construct a gas 
‘valve on the same principle. 

METHOD OF MAKING CAPILLARY TUBES 
IN METAL. 


For gas-burners, for the safe combustion 
of mixtares of oxygen and hydrogen, and 
for other purposes, it is often desirable to 
divide the end of the discharge-pipe into 
fine capillary ‘tubes, of the depth of half 
an inch or more. It is difficult and expen- 
sive to bore such apertures ina piece of 
solid metal, and it is hardly possible to be 
executed at all, if the apertures are required 
to be of very small diameter. 





Two new ‘methods of producing such 
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capillary tubes have been communicated to 


the Society of Arts—one by Mr. J. Roberts, 
of Queen street, Cheapside, and the other by 
Mr. Henry Wilkinson, of Pall Mall—which 
are thus described in the last part of the 
Society’s Transaction :— 


Mr. Robert’s Method. 


“ Mr. Roberts very ingeniously and ex- 
peditiously subdivides the end of a metal 
pipe into small tubes of any required depth, 
by means of pinion-wire. Pinion wire is 
made by taking a cylindrical wire of soft 
steel, and passing it through a. draw plate 
of such a figure as to form on its surface 
deep grooves in the direction of radii to the 
axis of the wire; the ribs which separate 
these gruoves from one. another may be 
considered as leaves or teeth, and of such 
wire when cut into proper lengths, are 
made the pinions asel by watchmakers.— 
Hence arises the name by which this wire 
is commonly known. If now apiece of 
this wire be driven into the end.of a bras 
pipe of such a size as to make a close ff 
with it, it is evident that that part of the 
pipe has thus been subdivided into as many 
smaller tubes as thete are grooves in the 
wire. By using a draw plate fitted to make 
smaller and shallower and more numerous 
grooves than are required in common pin- 
10n Wire, it is manifest that wires or cores 
may be produced, which, when driven into 
metal pipes, as already described, will sub- 
divide them into whee tubes of almost 
any degree of tenuity.” 


Mr. Wilkinson’s Method. 


“In the course of some experiments on 
artificial light, which I was engaged in 
about twelve muntlhs since, [ was desirous 
of obtaining a great number of extremel 
minute apertures for aa gas burner; and, 
finding it impossible, in the ordinary way, 
to obtain them, a new method occurred to 
me, which immediately produced the desir- 
ed effect. Ishowed it atthe time to several 
eminent, scientific men, who were unable 
to conceive how these apertures were form- 
ed ; and, as I made no secret of the'méthod, 
they were equally pleased at the en 
of the operation; and the specimen herewit 
sent has been exhibiting at the Gallery ,of 
Practical Science for several months. {did 
not attach much importance to it myself; 
but, as I do not find that it is at’ all known, 
and now think it might be useful in a varie- 
ty of ways, I have sent it for you to lay be- 
fore the Society ; and should they be of the 
same opinion, I shall feel much pleasure in 
gommunicating the mode of operation, by 
which any number of apertures, hard} 
visible to the naked eye, and of any lengt 
(even a foot if required,) may be made in 
any metal in ¢en minutes! 

“The process consists merely in turning 
one cylinder to fit another very accurately, 
and thea, by milling the outside of the in- 
ner cylinder with # straight milling tool of 
the required degree of fineness, and after- 
wards sliding the milled cylinder within the 
other, apertures are produced perfectly dis- 
tinct, and of course of the same length as 
the milled cylinder. A similar effeet may 
be produced on flat surfaces, if required.” 





IMPROVED PORTABLE FIRE-LADDERS. 
Sir,—-Mr. Merryweather Waving just 
completed a third set ofhis improved por- 
table fire-ladders for the Fire-Association 
of the South-Western District, of St.;Pan- 
ctas, the opportunity was taken of making 
Some experiments, particularly with a view 
to ascertain the effect of my invention of an 











upper carriage, described at 'p.'184 of your 
22d volume. Iw the first instance, a simple 
roller the width of the ladder was attached 
on the under side, and the relief which Was 
thus afforded in raising the ladders “was 
most surprising. ) ¥tionwds 
A pair of small wheels were subsequently 
applied, when all the. irregularities, of the 
brick-work, ridges, window-sills, &¢. were 
surmounted with the greatest ease, nd 
with a rapidity altogether unprecedentéed.’ 
‘Thus equipped, three young ‘men/oined 
and raised seven dengths, of these, Bs 
reaching upwards of 4 feet, in half a pym- 
ute! — 
I was previously told that this feat had 
been repeatedly done on the day previous, 
but must confess [could not give creditito 
the statement; my scepticism was, howe 
ever, completely removed on seeing the ex- 
periment performed. a 
There is one great advantage in employ- 
ing wheels permubenthy fixed 10 ithe firek 
joint of all such lai jers as are’ stationed” th 
sets, not yet adverted to, viz: that when.the 
six ladders are strapped ‘together,., ap 
standing upright against a wall, baat eH 
the wheels downwards, they servé to ca 
the ladders; and thus equipped, ‘one’ 
(supposing it possible a case me@y ‘oceur 
where no more assistance is at. hand)sgan 
run off with them to the fire, without the 
least difficulty. 1 taarh 
Another addition is about being made to 
these Jadders, for the purpose of assisting 
such persons as, from fear or infirmity, ‘are 
unable to avail themselves of theiladderd as 
a mode of escape. A smal] metal pulley i 
to be fastened to the wheel-axle at the sop o, 
the ladder, a rope passed through whith, 
enables a cradle to be raised to any window 
ofa dwelling, for the rescue ‘of invalids, fé- 
males, children, &c. 1) ustiagb 
Itis with the ‘most unfeigned:pleaey 
that I notice the attention which, this subr 
ject has recently received ; fire-esvapes a 
improved fire-ladders have been station 
in numerous convenient, situations in many 
parts of the metropolis, and great exertions 
are every where making to lessen the; numr 
ber of those calamities, which, in, spite 
of all human efforts, will sometimes pc+ 
cur. 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
WM. BADDELEN«' 
London, April 23, 1836. » nang 
[London Mechanics’ Magazine.) 





Expenswe Tables.—Tables of tiger and 
panther-wood (different varieties of, the cit- 
rus) appear to have been first. brought snto 
fashion by Cicero, who is said to have given 
for a single one a million sesterces, 1. ¢. 
80721. One belonged to Gallus Asinius, 
which was valued af 88791. 'T-wo, ‘which 
had formerly belonged to King Juba, ‘were 
actually sold, one for 9700/., and ithe‘othér 
for somewhat less. ‘Another, whiehvhed 
been for some generations'in the: — 
the Cethegi, was sold for 11,300/: andim 
the time of Pliny was accidentally destroy 
ed by fire. The largest. ever known, ber 
longed to Ptolemy, king of Mauritania ;, 
was four feet and. a half in diameter, 
four inches thick, being formed of two sefni- 
circular pete so skillfully joined that the 


place of juncture was not dis: ernible.— 
These tables were generally set n'a 
border of ivory. r. Aitken—Trens. 80. 
of Arts. 
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tently with the brevity prescribed: to myself 
[ therefore defer such description to: my 
next, 


From the Railroad Journal. 
CLINTON.—NO., V. 


One hundred and six miles, oo an air line, 
from the City Hall to the heart of the An- 
thracite Coal Valley of Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania! This is the text: this is 
the text I preach from. Sooner or later it 
must have its effect in your great city. 
Fifty miles nearer to New-York than Alba- 
ay: Not further from the Park ona straight 
Nine;than Washington Square in Philadel- 
phia “is, on the route travelled, from the 
coal mines of Schuykill, is it not appa- 
rent, to a moments reflection, that those 
Luzerne coal deposites are so near to New- 
Vork, and so easily accessible, as to render 
them objects of first rate importance to the 
consideration of all who are concerned in 
the business and prosperity of the city? 
Cannot New York, by these mines, enter 
into fair competition with Philadelphia, in 
the coal trade? And if she can, is not that 
already great and rapidly growing business, 
worthy of her earnest, prompt and early 
attention? 

Before I close, my purpose is to give a 
brief description of the Luzerne Anthracite 
Coal Valley. Oue or two remarks, how- 
ever, press on my mind, and I may as well 
put them down here. 

First. In a late number of the Journal it 
is mentioned that the Darlington and Stock- 
ton Railroad, in England was expected, 
when made to transport 50,000 tons of coal. 
Lo! beyond all expectation, or even hope, 
during the past year there have been trans. 
ported on it near 500,000 tons: So it is: 
So, too, on all the canals and Railways in 
England, leading to coal mines, the busi- 
ness in coal has very greatly surpassed the 
most excited expectation: So, too, would 
it be here, were the proposed railroad fairly 
in operation. 

I wish, Mr. Editor, you would add to the 
interest and value of your very interesting 
Jeurnal, monthly, or once in three months, 
prices current of railroad and canal stocks, 
in our own country and in Great Britain. 


Second. In a note to my former number 
you mentioned the probable price, per ton, 
at which coal could be taken from Pittston 
to New York, In my opinion that price 
was much to high, for, you must consider, 
that the return cars would all go back luad- 
ed. I pray you to remember, that, from 
Philadelphia to Mauch Chunk, and from 
Philadelphia to Schuylkill, the boats have 
to return nearly empty, because they go in- 
‘to @ barren, uninhabited region, without 
trade or population, except such as is deri- 
ved from, and dependent on, the coal trade. 
Hence the descending freight, or coal, mnst 
necessarily bear the burden of the return- 
ing cars or boats nearly freightless. Not 
so will it be with cars on the New York 
and Pittston Railroad; for at Pittston the 
Susquehannah River is struck, the Wyo. 
ming Valley, and Lackawana Valley, rich, 
populous, productive,and rapidly advancing. 











will be reached. From Pittston the State 
eanal is already completed down the river 
to Columbia, and will be soon finished up 
the river to the State line. A vast extent of 
country, already rife with business and 
population, now supplied, imperfectly by 
circuitous routes, will require and receive 
by the direct line from New York, fish, 
plaster, salt, sugar, molasses, oil, coffee, 
hides, grindstones, domestic and foreign! 
goods and merchandize of all sorts, whieh) 
will all bear handsome tolls, and enable the! 
stockholders and carriers to place the toll) 
and carriage on coal so low, that this neces- | 
sary and leading article may be transported | 
to your city, at a moderate cost. 

Suppose the distance of the Railroad from | 
Pittston to New York to be 130 miles, and| 
this is making a large allowance for devia- 
tions from the straight line, cars, going 
down with coal, at the rate of 11 miles an) 
hour, would, at this season of the year, | 
leave at sun-rise, and arrive at New York at| 
half past 4 P.M. There would be then! 
time to load with merchandize, and with 
their lighter freight return to Pittston before 
morning. Shorten the road, as it is believed 
may easily be done, from its present cir-| 
cuitous location, 10 miles, aud with a speed| 
entirely consistent with safety, the trip out, 
and back may be made in a day. Can any 








one of your readers tell us how many days) 
a boat on the Schuylkill Canal, or Lehi and) 
Morris Canal, is usually engaged in making | 
a trip for coal? I am fully persuaded that, in| 
a very few years,the coal trade from the Lua-| 
zerne mines to New York, will be one of| 
the most extensive and lucrative branches, 
of business carried on by your enterprising| 
city. And this consideration should be 
borne in mind by capitalists disposed to 
make investments in lands in Luzerne; 
namely, that the balance of trade will natur- 
ally be large in favor of the Anthracite Val. 
leys ; and that every district which has the 
balance of trade in its favor, consequently 
grows rich, and therefore that all property 
therein goes on steadily appreciating. 

I have stated the suppositions that the! 
Railroad might be 130 miles: if so, and the! 
toll be fixed at 1 cent a ton per mile, $1,30! 
Transportation 2 cents aton per mile, 2,60 

$3,90 

Then the actual cost of taking coal to 
New York from Pittston would be three 
dollars and ninety cents. Add 40 cents for 
raising and 50 cents for its value per ton in 


the mine and you have $4,80. On canals 
the cost of transportation, independent of 


tolls should not exceed 3 quarters of a cent 
per ton per mile, and does any rational man 
doubt, but, with the improvements every 
day making in Railroads, transportation by 
that mode will ultimately be reduced to near- 
ly the minimum of cost on Canals ? 





I did intend in this number, to give a de- 
scription of the Luzerne Anthracite Coal 

















Valley, but it is impossible to do so consis- 
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SPECIFICATION OF THE PATENT GRANTED TO 
JOHN BIRD, OF BIRMINGHAM, FuR AN IMp 
PROVED METHOD OF MAKING AND COM- 
POUNDING PRINTER’S INK, PAINTS, AND 
OTHER PIGMENTS. SEALED ocToBER 15, 
1835. oa 
My improved method of making and com. 

pounding printers’ ink, prints, and other 

pigments is as follows: I iake a. certain 
portion of mineral earth or matter found in 
sreut abundance on my estate at, Dinas 

owddwy in Merionethshire, in North 

Wales, and other places; which mineral 

earth or matter, I first wash clean from 

every portion of slate or other debris, and 
which after such washing becomes a very 

fine black impalpable powder if dried, or a 

very fine paste if wet. This black deposit 

is a compound prepared by nature consiat- 
ng of the following substances, and in the 

lowing proportions or some like propor- 
tions viz., silica 46, alumina 42, and coaly 
matter 12. La 

In order to make printers’ ink, I take as 
large a portion of this prepared compound 
as I deem necessary, and mix and grind it 
up with boiled oil, or prepared oil, usually 
nsed in the making of inks, which when so 
prepared, is my improved method of ma- 
king and compounding printers’ ink. 'To 

make ink used in copper-platé printing, I 

adopt the method now in use, substituting 

the above-mentioned compound, in lieu of 


|| Franck(ort black, or what is usually desig- 


nated by that name, I then, in order to 
make end compound paints and other _pig- 
ments, take in those proportions! find ne- 
cessary of the above matter, and mix ‘and 
compound it with oils, spirits, or any other 
substance requisite for making paints and 
other pigments, under which Rant descrip- 
I inelude the making of blacking. 
In the manufacture of ink, blacking 
paints or other pigments, I do not eonfine 
myself toany particular quantities of;the 
ingredients above-mentioned, but take an 
uantities thereof, which are found most 
esirable. , 
I claim no exelusive privilege for the use 
of any oiher matter in making and com- 
pounding inks, paints or other pigments, 
except the use of the compound above de- 
scribed, and forthe use of the said‘ com: 
pound, and for mixing it in any way, or:in 
any proportion convenient for the making 
inks, paints, and other pigments, I do here- 
by claim the exclusive privilege. In wit- 
ness whereof, &c. 


Enrolled April 15, 1836. 





CURE FOR THE GARGET IN COWS. 


Cows after ceasing to be milked are very 
apt to suffer from an induration of the 
glands of the udder, and it not unfrequently 
happens that the same effect is produced by 
negligent milking. If a cow be. not strip- 
ped at each time, she will ultimetely go dry, 
and oftentimes the most serious consequen- 
ces result to the animal from the effects of 
this neglect of the dairy-maid. Whenever 
the udder becomes inflamed and hardened 
from either of these causes, let a liniment 
be composed of camphor and blue ointment, 
and the udder be well embrocated ‘there- 
with, and should a feverish condition of the 
animal ensue a dose of salts say 3 or 4 
ounces at a time should be exhibited for 3 
or 4 days in svccession.—Farm. & Gard. 
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Sopus Cana —Books will be opened 
at Adam's Hotel, in Geneva, on the sixth 
day of August next, to receive subscrip- 
tions for the stock of the Sodus Canal.— 
Amount of stock, eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Shares, fifty dollars each. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 
REARING OF HOGS. 


There is, perhaps, no part of the business’ 
of the farmer so badly attended to in this’ 
country as that of raising swine. It is 
quite a common thing for those, who are 
even largely engaged in agriculture, not to 
raise as many hogs as serve the purposes 
of their home consumption. The reasons 
which led to this discreditable result may 
be traced in part to the following cau-| 
ses, viz :—1, neglect in the nurturing and/ 
feeding the animals,—and 2, indifference 
to the selection of a good breed. That 
every farmer should not only be able to, 
raise hogs enough for his own bacon, but, 


that he should have some to sell, are facts 


so susceptible of proof that they do not re- 
quire argument to illustrate their tangibility, 
nor will any be so adventurous as to hazard| 
their denial. | 

By the term “a good breed,”. we do not. 
mean to say that size should preponderate 
in the choice ; on the contrary, that should 
form but a secondary consideration, for| 
there are other prerequisites which enter into} 
the composition of “‘a good breed” of hogs, 
that are of infinitely more moment. Size,| 
to be sure, where a farmer or planter has| 
a large number of hands, is an object, but 
then to render that object desirable, it must 
be attainable at a small cost. Early matu- 
rity and disposition to fatten are, therefore, | 
traits of character in “a good breed” of 
hogs, which should never be overlooked. | 
But it will appear obvious to any intelligent 
mind, that however much a hog may be 
predisposed to early maturity, or to take on 
fat, that that quality can alone be rendered 
available where the animal is well treated ;/ 
for even a race of giants would be reduced| 
to the size of dwarfs, if badly and scantily 
fed, as it is contrary to the principles of 
animal economy, that magnitude and volume! 
can he given to the carcass of either man! 
or beast, who does not daily receive a gene-| 
rous alllowance of nutritive food. Half-) 
feed a boy from infancy to manhood and 
what is the consequence? A meagre, ill-| 
looking, undersized being is presented to| 
our view, at the period of his majority— 
and, we would ask, can we expect a better 
fate to await the hog who shares a similar) 
treatment? If we do, we most assuredly 
have mistaken the principles which obtain 
in the development of the animal functions, 
and we will assuredly reap a rich harvest 
of chagrin and disappointment,—nature,— 
whether presented in the requirements of 
humanity, or those of the more humble and 
pretensionless petition of the family of swine 
—whether the animal body belongs to the 
one or the other—must have its necessities 
supplied—its wants and cravings of its ap- 
petites must be gratified. As well may 
we expect a luxuriant crop from a sterile 
field, without proper manuring, as to expect 














that hogs, however good the breed, will 





prove profitable, if not well and judiciously 
kept and fed. He, therefore, who would 
have a plentiful supply of hog-meat for his 
household, or for sale, must begin right— 
he must be liberal, just and enlightened ; 
for true economy in the raising of them, as 
well as in that of any other stock, consists 
in consulting nature. To enable them to 
grow, a proper quantity of nutritive food 
must be provided. If the grower of hogs 
expects to have his meat-house filled with- 
out it, he will be egregiously mistaken.— 
Hogs may be kept in a good thriving con- 
dition upon a well set clover field through 
spring and summer, and so may they also, 
during fruitful mast years, in the woods ; 
but in either case the proprietor will find 
his interest promoted by providing full por- 
tions of roots, as potatoes, rula-Laga, man- 
gel-wurtzel, and also pumpkins. ‘The rais- 
ing of these will require labor and expense ; 
but the difference in the weight, and value 
of his animals, will more than repay him 
for beth. If his hogs are destined to run 
in a clover field, it should be in one where 
there is a copious supply of water, and the 
animals should be ringed to prevent their 
rooting. We hold it, however, best that 
they should be penned and only occasional- 
ly permitted to range in the field, and that 
the roots which they may receive should be 
cooked either by steaming or boiling. 


It has been affirmed that hogs do not 
thrive well if confined in a pen and soiled 
with clover; for ourself we are not a 
believer in this faith unless where from 
neglect an abuse of this kind of feeding 
takes place. When the hog roams at large 
he has a chance of being his own physi- 
cian—in the fields or woods on which he 
may graze, he finds numerous herbs and 
other substances which serve as medica- 
ments to correct the enervating effects of 
his exclusive vegetable diet; and it is,| 
therefore, but reasonable when he is cut off; 
from these, that be should ke furnished wi'h! 
substitutes to keep down the baleful effects | 
of the crudities of those substances which, 
he receives into his stomach. All vegeta-| 
ble bodies which are edible are charged, 
with more or less of acidities, the which, if 
permitted to remain uncorrected, will prey| 
upon and vitiate the digestive organs. At 
this point then, nature must be assisted, and 
it may easily be done. Rotten wood, char- 
coal, or chalk, if placed in a convenient 
part of the pen will be readily partaken of 
by its tenants, and will preserve them in 
health. In addition to these it will be found 
serviceable to mix moderate portions of 
flower of sulphur and copperas occasionally 
with their messes. 


If the hogs be confined in a pen altogeth- 
er they cannot be kept with too much re- 
gard to their comfort and cleanliness, for 
although when permitted to range they 
luxuriate in mud and filth, under the former 
circumstances, their bedding should be 
frequently changed and their bodies in warm 
weather receive the benefit of periodical 
ablutions. With these precautions, and 
proper feed, to be given at regular intervals, 
there is no question but they will not only 
thrive well, but prove a profitable stock to 
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ny farmer who may try the experiment of 
thus raising them. 





We copy the following article first pub- 
iished in the Baltimore American, and re- 
published, with additions in the Farmer ‘and 
Gardener. We trust that the fears so gen-’ 
erally expressed will not be realized. 


THE CROPS. 

The unfavorable reports which have 
been made in the course of the present 
summer in reference to the grain crops’ 
have created apprehensions that the yield 
of the harvests would be so materially les: 
sened as to cause considerable advance in 
the prices of bread stuffs during the ensu- 
ing year. The season has been marked by 
complaints,—much more numerous and 
decided than those which we are accustomed 
annually to hear,—of the injury sustained 
by the wheat during the severity of the 
winter, and more recently by the ravages 
of the flessian fly, and these complaints 
have not been confined to any particular 
quarter, but have issued from almost every 
grain growing section of the Middle States, . 
As we have already intimated, reports of 
this character have for years past regularly 
attended the developement of the growing 
crop, and in most cases the fears of those’ 
who have uttered them have, happily, not 
been realized. The frequency, universality 
and loudness of the complaints of the pres-. 
ent season, however, evidently indicated 
that they were better founded than usual, 
and in order to ascertain as clearly as pos- 
sible their true character, an enterprising . 
and intelligent citizen took the trouble of 
addressing a copy of the annexed Circular 
to each of the Postmasters in the various 
counties and towns of the grain growing 
State ; 

“ BALTIMORE, JUNE 14th, 1836, 

Sin: Considering it a matter of much 
importance thet correct information on the 
subject of the Grain Crops throughout the 
Country should be collected, and with a 
view to the dissemination of such informa- 
tion in case the fears of those who appre~- 
hended an unproductive yield in the ap- 


'|proaching crop should be likely to be real- 


ized, I take the liberty of requesting that 
you will be pleased to inform me_ of the 
probable result in your immediate neighbor+” 
hood by filling up the blanks in the annex* 
ed half sheet, with such one of the follow- 
ing words, viz: good, average, indifferent, 
bad, very bad, as may be applicable to the 
case, adding any other matter that you may’ 
deem important, and returning it to me, 
under your frank, you will much oblige, &c.” 
The object of the Circular was to obtain 
correct information, and in seeking for it 
over so wide and extended a field, no better, 
more intelligent nor more disinterested 
sources could be referred to than the Post- 
masters. In very many instances prompt 
replies were returned, the whole of which 
have been kindly placed in our hands for 
the purpose of being given to the public. 
We have therefore proce: ded to classify 
them according to the States to which they 
belong, and submit them to the reader 
without further remark : , 
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NEW YORK. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oats. 
Schenectady, average average average 
Onondaga, } an average none good 
Delaware, not a wheat co. good good 
Broome, indifferent indifferent good 
Greene, average average average 
Seneca, good not good promising 
Yates, 3 of a crop average good 
Orleans, indifferent short crop good 
Lewis, indifferent short good 
Otsego, average half crop good 
Steuben, average average good 
Westchester, good good good 
Alleghany, average average good 
Tioga, not halfacrop average good 
Cayuga, indifferent average good 
Erie, ‘ indifferent none sown average 
Columbia, indifferent average very good 
Cattaraugus, average average very good 
Essex, not a wheat co. promising good 
Soffolk, bad : average very good 
Ulster, bad average good 
Maysville, average not much grown good 

NEW JERSEY. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oais. 
Gloucester, indifferent very bad good 
Bergen, good average good 
Burlington, indifferent very bad good 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oats. 
Pike, indifferent average good 
Cumberland, very bad average promising 
Westmoreland, average average good 

rks, less than } a crop tolerable promising 
Franklin, very bad average very good 
Lycoming, _ f}ofanaverage not good promising 
Lancaster, _ entirely destroyed by fly half a crop good 
Tioga, average average good 
Wayne, not a wheat co. bad good 
Centre, average — 
Huntingdon, fair — — 
Mifflin, § short — es 
Northumberland, _ indifferent — — 

DELAWARE. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oats. 
Kent, bad indifferent very good 
Sussex, none fair good 

MARYLAND. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oats. 
Washington, very bad very bad promising 
Dorchester, very bad bad good 
Frederick, not more than} ofacrop halfaverage good 
Cecil, less than half average average 
Worcester, very bad indifferent good 
St. Mary’s, fair average promising 
Carolin,e not half the seed very light very good 
Somerset, very bad average very good 

VIRGINIA. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oats. 
Dinwiddie, very bad fair very good 
Chesterfield, about the seed small crop best in the world 
Powhattan, very bad none very good 
Nansemond, indifferent little sown very good 

OHIO. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oais. 
Fairfield, half a crop little sown abundant 
Wayne, ood little sown good 
Ross, indifferent average good 
Crawford, nota wheat co. little sown good 
Columbiano, very good good very good 
Clinton, average good very good 
Holmes, 3 of a crop little sown promising 
Seneca, very good very good very good 

ILLINOIS. 

Countis. Wheat. Rye. Oats. 

Salem, indifferent average good 
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In various instances the Postmasters 
have accompanied their returns with re- 
marks going more fully to explain the con- 
dition of the crops. Portions of these re- 
marks are subjoined, in order that the rea- 
der may have all the light on the subject 
which they furnish. 

NEW YORK. 
Angelica, Alleghany Co. 

Unless something more happens, there 
will be a tolerably fair crop in general. 

Bradford, (N. Y.) and vicinity. 
Westchester Co. 

Wheat, rye, and oats look very well, and 
a prospect of good crops. 

Bath, Steuben Co. 


In the counties east of us, large fields of 
wheat have been ploughed up and corm 
planted. The grain was smothered by the 
deep and long contnued snow of last 
winter. 

Martinsburg. 

Wheat is winter-killed—there wil be 
probably over half a crop. 

Albion, Orleans Co. 


The wheat crop in this county not con- 

sidered more than two-thirds of an average. 

Much injured by deep snow in the winter. 
Penn Yan. 


This is probably one of the best districts 
for wheat inthe Union, and I think the 
crops would be abundant, but more from 
the quantity of ground occupied. Wheat 
is, in this section, the main crop. [The 
yield has been put down at about two-thirds 
of a good crop. | 
Auburn. 
The wheat crop in this section of the 
State east of a line drawn north and south 
through Cayuga Lake, is not likely to pro- 
duce more than two-thirds of the usual 
quantity. West of that line the wheat crop 
is much better, and will probably amount 
to an average. 
Riverhead. 
Wheat is very much winter-killed—pro- 
bably there will not be over two thirds of 
an average crop. 
Binghampton, Broome Co. 
Wheat and rye very much winter-killed. 
The crops will hardly be middling. 
Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 
Wheat will produce less than one fourth 
of last year’s crop—hardly enough for bread 
and seed. Last year this county produced 
probably 500,000 bushels. This is the 
first year since 1828, that our wheat crop 
has failed. It being known early in the 
season, that the wheat was killed, our far- 
mers turned their attention more vigorously 
towards coarse grains, of which, it is pretty 
safe to anticipate a large yield. Wheat, 
however, is our staple, but in all the coun- 
ties east of Cayuga Lake, the harvest must 
be exceedingly small. 
Essex Co. 
Not much wheat raised in this county— 
what there is, looks well. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wellsborough, Tioga Co. 
The wheat and rye have been injured by 
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the snow, but the weather has since been 
favorable for the winter grain, and we have 
@ prospect of a fair average crop. 
Williamsport, Lycoming Co. 
I have never seen so general a failure in 
the wheat crops. 
Reading, Berks Co. 
The fly has perhaps never been in our 
county so destructive to the wheat as this 
season. The rye crops look tolerably 
well. 
Greensburg, Westmoreland Co. 
Wheat will be a fair common crop— 
about one-fourth less than last, which was 
abundant. 
Carlisle, Cumberland Co. 


_ The late and long continued rains have 
injured the crops in some parts of this 
county, but recently they have much re- 
vived in appearance. 
Milford, Pike Co. 
The prospect for the wheat is supposed 
to be hardly half a crop. 
Lancaster. 
The wheat crops have so completely 
failed, that many of the farmers who have 
disposed of their last year’s crops, have 
purchased for the coming year. Farmers 
who raised last year from 1000 to 1500 
bushels will this year scarcely have suffi- 
cient for seed. 
Chambersburg, Franklin Co. 
From the best information I can obtain, 
this valley from the Potomac to Philadel- 
phia, will not give more than the seed and 
bread. Many of our farmers will not have 
their seed. We have a good deal of old 
wheat in this county. 
DELAWARE. 
Georgetown, Sussex Co. 


There is a very little wheat raised in this 


county, and the last winter destroyed the) 


small crops that were sown. Corn is our 
staple, and the present prospect is that there 
will not be half a crop. 
Dover, Kent Co. 
Wheat and rye much injured by the win- 
ter and fly. 
very good prospects for a large crop of 


corn. 
MARYLAND. 
Elkton, Cecil Co. 


Many of our farmers will not have more 
than their seed from their wheat fields, and 
some think they will not have even that. 

Denton, Carvline Co. 

Of wheat there is not enough to half sow 
the same ground. 

Snowhill, Worcester Co. 


The crops of wheat will not much more 

than yield the seed. 
Cambridge, Dorcester Co. 

Throughout this county there is not one 
farm that will yield a fair average crop of 
wheat; the late rains improved the appear- 
ance of the wheat crop very much, but the 
prevailing winds during the whoie time, 
bruised the heads to such an extent that 
nearly one half of what was headed out 
will be destroyed by the blast. In our low 
lands the opinion prevails that the corn crop 


Oats remarkably fine, and) 


| 








will be almost entirely lost: on the uplands 
the prospect is fair. 
Hagerstown, Washington Co. 
Our wheat crops where never so poor 
throughout the whole county. There will 
scarcely be enough raised for seed and 
bread. Rye is a shade better, but very in- 
different. The oats and corn crops look 
well. Farmers are sowing buckwheat and 
millet in their wheat fields. 
Frederick, Frederick Co. 
Wheat is very bad—not more than one- 
fourth of an average. The rye crop in 
this immediate neighborhood will be less 
than half a crop. The appearance of the 
corn and oats has materially improved 
within the last ten days, and with a con- 
tinuance of favorable weather, both will be 
very large, as many fields were ploughed 
up and planted in corn aud oats. 
Leonardtown, St. Mary’s Co. 
The crop of wheat is not an average uf 
the last five or ten years, though more 
promising than last year. 
VIRGINIA. 
Suffolk, Nansemond Co. 
Corn crops much injured by constant 
rains, but the last ten days of constant dry 
weather has improved them much. 
Scotsville. 
Some farms will not make as much 
wheat as was sown. 
Chesterfield Court House. 
The wheat seeded in this county will not 
average more than two or three to one. 
OHIO. 
Tiffin, Seneca Co. 
The general impression is that our creps 
of wheat, rye and corn will be more abun- 
dent than they ever have been heretoforo- 
Wilmington, Clinton Co. 
The drought in April and May, and the 
constant rains which succeeded, it was 
feared would destroy the prospects of the 
farmers; but for the last two weeks the 
weather has been fine, and all sorts of 
grain look promising. 
New Lisbon Columbia Co. 
We rarely have any but good crops in 
this region, and the present promises about 
as usual. 





We take the following letter in relation 
to the Sugar Beet from the New England 
Farmer. It relates toa subject which is 


becoming of much interest in France, and 
will we doubt not attract attention, and be- 


come a profitable business in this country. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 
Washington, June 27, 1836. 


Tuomas G. FessenpeEN, Esq. 


Dear Sir—I have procured a small quan- 
tity of the seed of Sugar Beet, which I 
shalt send to you to-day by Mr. William 
W. Stone, who will be in Boston on Friday 
or Saturday of this week. The cultiva- 
tion of this vegetable, and the manufacture 


of sugar from it in France has become. of 
great consequence in that courtry, and is, 
I think, attracting much attention on this 
side the Atlantic. It appears to me the 
cultivation of the Beet in some of the 
Western States can be carried forward with 
great success. I do not know whether it 
can be made profitable in New England, 
but will thank you to distribute the seed I 
now sind to you among our agricultural 
friends,—and to accept the assurances with 
which I remain, dear sir, 

Your faithful and ob’t serv’t. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


By the Editor.—The above with the par- 
cels of Sugar Beet seed therein alluded to, 
have laid us under renewed obligations to 
the Hon. writer, whose patriotic efforts pro- 
mote the most important interests of his 
country, deserve the gratitude of every 
friend to mankind. We shall distribute the 
seeds in small portions among cultivators 
who will be likely to make the most of them. 
As the season is far advanced, it will, we 
think, be advisable to soak the seeds in 
warm water at least 48 hours before plant- 
ing, which will much accelerate their ger- 
mination. 





Tames Tunnev.—The excavation made 
for the ‘Thames Tunnel is about 38 feet in 
width, and 22 feet six inches in height, pre- 
senting therefore, an opening exceeding 
850 feet. ‘lhe whole of this excavation in. 
cluding its two sides, which may be com- 
puted at 400 feet, is secured by means of a 
powerful apparatus designated the shield, 
as is also the roof of it, which measures 
350 feet. At full tide, the weight of both 
earth and water, which constitute the super. 
incumbent pressure, is not less than 700 tons. 

The ceiling of the shield consists of 24 
or 26 pieces of cast-iron, denominated 
staves, closely adjusted; and as they arte 
sumetimes made to relieve each other, and 
therefore subjected to an increased load, 
they are, for greater strength, made like in- 
verted troughs of cast-iron; their breadth 
is 18 inches, the depth of their sides 7 in- 
ches, and their length 9 feet, independently 
of a iail of wrought-iron which overlays 
the brick work. ‘The edges in front are 
made sharpe for entering the ground, and 
the external surfaces of the staves are 
planed very true. Similar staves are laid 
against the sides of the shield, all planed 
and equally well adjusted; each stave can 
be impelled singly as sheet piles are. Up- 
on the whole the shield may be viewed as a 
coffer.dam, which, instead of being moved 
in a perpendicular direction, is placed and 
impelled horizontally. ‘The standing part 
of the shield consists of 12 parallel frames‘ 
all independent of each other. 

The front of this vast excavation is pro- 
tected in a different manner frota that of 
the sides. It is panelled all over with 
small boards, each of which is 3 feet long 
and six inches wide. ‘There are, therefore, 
upwards of 500 of these boards, technically 
called polings, for covering the whole face 
of the excavation. Every one of these 
polings is held in place, and secured by 
means of two hand-jacks or screws, abut- 
ting against the frames. There are, there- 
fore, upwards of one thousand of these 
jacks in action for securing the face of the 
excavation, or rather, for pressing against 
the ground with sufficient power to prevent 








any disruption of its various strata; for 
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were the ground to be at all deranged, the | 
pressure against the sides and front of the} 
shield might soon increase tu 2,500 or 3,000 
tons, independently of that of the superio- 
cumbent pressure. 

It is further to be remarked, that every 
successive tide, which at its full head is 76 
feet above the foot of the excavation, causes 
an incessant variation in that pressure, tend- 
ing to strain the hard sirata, and to soften 


twenty-four hours; a pencil is also moved 
vertically up and down by the rise and fall 
of the tide; which combined motions of the 
dial and pencil trace a curve upon the face 
of the dial, whereby the height of the tide. 
at any particular period of time, may be 
ascertained; also the time of high and low 
water, and the variable rate of ascent and 
descent. 

The direction of the wind is indicated by 





or knead the intervening soft ones; a uba 
quite unnoticed by projectors of plans ftct, |) 
which proved fatal to those who attempted 
the drift-way under the ‘Thames in 1503, 
The pressure exerted against the front of 
the excavation by the agency of the shield, 
must therefore be uniformly kept at a max- 
imum. The shield is advanced only 9 in- 

ches at atime, while the brick structure 
proceeds simultaneously. | 

It would be well if those who feel dispos-|| 
ed to enter the list of competitors were first 
to consult the report of those miners who 
flirected the attempts that were made and 
garried on with so much perseverence, be. 
tween the years 1803 and 1808, with the ul- 
timate object of opening a road-way under 
the Thames at Rotherhithe. These were 
guiners (Cornishmen,) engineers in that 
branch of the art, and, consequently, emi- 
Mently qualified for the task in every re 
spect; they were as sanguine too, as any 
of the projectors of this day ; and their ex- 
cavation was limited, in the first place, toa 
simple driftway, the height of which was 
only 5 feet, the breadth 2 feet 6 inches ai 
the top, and 3 feet at the buttom, forming, 
therefore, an excavation that was sixty 
times smaller than the excavation which 
has been made for the Thames Tunnel.|; 
Diminutive, however, as this hule was when 
contrasted with that of the ‘Tunnel, the 
ground of the rvof, though supported by 
substantial planking, gave way oncerina 
fluid state, leaving an unsupported cavity 
yer the roof of the drift-way ; stillit held 
itself up; but a second accident of the same 
nature having occurred under a very high 
tide, the river broke the ground aad entered 
the drift. In both cases it was the loose 

round that first forced its way into the 
Brite anid Wha tives afterwards. ‘The miners 
succeeded in filling the hole and in re-enter- 
jng the drift, but the men could not continue 
the working; they were, according to the 
engineer's report, driven out of it by the fre- 
quent bursts of sand and water, and it was 
acknowledged by him to be quite impracti- 
cable to proceed farther; so, after having 
probed the ground from underneath in many 
places, he concluded and reported that it 
‘was impossible to make an excavation of 
any size under the Thames. 

Bat he resorted to one expedient which 
he conceived would answer the emergency 
—one which, at any rate, demonstrates the 
Antrepidity of this engineer. That is, in 
order to clear or pass through the place 
which had been filled up in closing the hole 
made by the breaking in of the river, he re-. 
duced the height of his drift from 5 to 3 feet. 
‘Phe men and the engineers, too, bad there- 
fore to work on their knees. Awful enough 
for such atask! ‘Thus reduced, the area of 
the excavation of this drift hardly exceeded 
the one-hundreth part of that of the Thames. 
‘Tunnel under corresponding circumstances 
s7London Mechanics’ Magazine. 


| 
| 








MAcHINE FOR REGISTERING THE VARIA- 
TIONS OF THE TIDE AND WIND.—T he general 
principle of the machine is such, that a cir- 
cular dig] being fixed to the axle ofa clock, 





a circular dial, fixed horizontally to the 
vertical axis of a wind-vane; and, by means 
of the clock, a pencil is made to move uni. 
formly, at a given rate, fiom the centre of 
the dial, towards the circumference, so that, 
if the wind remain stationary upon any 
point of the compass, the mark traced by 
the pencil will be a straight line, radiating 
from the centre of the dial; but if the wind 
be changing, the dial will revolve, and the 
combined motions of the dial and pencil 
will trace out acurve, by which the direc- 
tion of the wind, at any particular period of 
iime, will be indicated.—Jameson’s Journal. 





CoLour OF THE SKY AS SEEN FROM HIGH 
mounTains.-—M. Bousingault comparing 
his owu observations upon several high 
mountains, is disposed to attribute the 
blackness which the sky sometimes pre- 
sents, to the eifect of strong light reflected 
froin the snow and ice upon the eyes. He 
observed a remarkable difference of tint 
in the sky seen from the highest point of 
Chimborazo which he was able to reach, 
and from the plain. Onthe ascent of An- 
tisana ata much lower elevation, the sky 
seen from the icy plain appeared black, and 
in the evening of the day of observation he 
was struck with snow-blindness. 

Inno aseent has he been able to see the 
stars in day time, an experiment which he 
made fully in his ascent of Chimborazo.— 
Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 





HEIGHT OF BAROMETER, &¢. NEAR THE 


Chimborazo, M. Bossingault found the 
barometer to stand at 14.47 inches at 2 P. 
M., the thermometer being at 46° Fah. 
The height above the level of the sea was 
6004 netres (6670 yards.)—ZJbid. 
EXPANSION OF LIQUIFIED GASEs, &c.— 
The very remarkable fact of the expansion 
of liquified carbonic acid, lately observed 
by the Freneh academicians, has been fully 
verified by Mr. Kemp, lecturer on chemis- 
iry, who finds that the expansion is not pe- 
culiar to this liquified gas, but belongs to 
all other gases in the liquid state. Ata 
meeting of the society of arts, Mr. Kemp 
exhibited a specimen of the liquified sul- 
phurous acid gas, hermetically sealed in a 
glass tube, and separated from the materials 
from which it had been generated. ‘This 
specimen of the Liquified gas occupied 
eight inches of a tube, five eighths of an 
inch in internal diameter, and when cocled 
from the temperature of 60° down to 14° of 
Fahr., or the point at which it becomes 
liquid under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, it contracted one inch; but 
when heated an equal number of degrees 
above 60°, viz. 46°, it expanded through a 
greater distance than it had before con- 
tracted, by the abstraction of an equal a. 
mount of caloric, showing that the expan- 
sion went on at higher temperatures in 2 
slightly increasing ratio, so that the ex 
pansion between its liquifying point, viz 
14° and 212°, the boiling point of watar, is 








revolves with a uniform motion once in 


nearly one-third of its whole volume, the 


ToP or CHimBorazo.—On his ascent of 





preseure against the expansion being 4¢ 
212°, about twenty. five atmospheres. ‘That 
this property does not belong to the liquified 
gases exclusively, but resides equally in all 
other fluids, when raised above their boiling 
points, is shown by the following experi- 
Ment; thus, ether, when raised from the 
temperature of 60° to 95° of Fahr., or its 
boiling point, undergoes an inconsiderable 
expansion compared with the expansion 
produced by an equal increase of tempera. 
ture above its boiling point, when it may be 
said to be in the same condition with the 
liquified gases, in regard to pressure, and 
suffers nearly an equal expansion, by an 
equally increasing temjerature with the li- 
quificd gases.—Jameson’s Jour. 





Arsenic In EnGuisH SULPHURIC acID.— 
Vogel, of Munchen, infers, from his experi- 
ments on sulphurie acid: 

1. ‘That the Nordhausen acid, prepared 
from the sulphate of iron, contains no ar- 
senic ; the precipitate with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen being pure sulphur. 

2. Concentrate1 English sulphuric acid, 
prepared in leaden chambers, contains ar- 
senic, and the precipitate produced in it by 
a current of sulphuretted hydrogen, consists 
of sulphur and orpiment. 

3. No precipitate of sulphur takes placed 
in consequence of a currentof su!phurette, 
hydrogen being passed through English 
sulphuric acid, diluted with from four to 
six parts of water; the precipitate consist- 
ing of an orange yellow powder, or orpi- 
ment. 

4. Rectified English sulphuric acid con- 
tains no arsenic, this substance remaining 
in the residue. The rectified acid, diluted 
with water, is not rendered muddy by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. The German sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with water, becomes 
white when the latter gas is passed through 
it, as it always contains sulphurous acid. 

5. ‘The arsenic always exists in sulphur- 
ic acid inthe form of arsenivus acid, never 
a8 arsenic acid. 

6. Concentrated bviling sulphuric acid 
can dissolve one-third of its weight of ar- 
senious acid, of which the greater part 
separates oncooling. The arsenious acid 
may be precipitated, in a great measure, 
from the concentrated sulphurie acid, when 
cooled, by absolute alcohol, although it is 
somewhat soluble in alcohol. 

7. Lastly, itis absolutely necessary that 
in all preparations to be used internally, 
rectified, or, at least, German, sulphuric 
aeid, should be employed.—Thompson’s Rec. 
of Se. 





M. Brunel’s Mode of Constructing 
Arches without Centring:—lInslitute of 
British Architects, 14th March.—The se- 
cretary read a paper explanatory of M. 
Brunel’s mode of constructing brick arches 
without centring ; and also explained vari- 
ous experiments of that gentleman, with 
regard to the insertion of iron hoops in con- 
structions of brick workin cement. * * 
* The principle, which was originally 
adopted, and its efficacy ascertained, in the 
formation of the shaft of the Thames Tun- 
nel, is founded upon the cohesive power of 
Roman cement, coupled with a system of 
ties, the most eligible substance for which, 
from a series of experiments performed by 
M. Brunel, appeared to be hoop iron. The 
piers having been constructed in the usual 
manner, it is proposed to pin or secure to 
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them a mould for the purpose of determin- 
Ing the contour of the arch. A narrow rib 
may now be carried over, and keyed, using 
cement (with the occasional insertion of 
ties,) which, by its adhesion to the brick 
being greater than the cohesion, enables 
the arch to be carried to any extent within 
the limits of the strength of the material. 
The several arches being in succession, 
once keyed, they will be in a state to re- 
ceive the whole of the materials necessary 
to the completion of the bridge. The bridge 
of the Santissima Trinita at Florence was 
particularly adverted to, affording a magni- 
ficent example of rubble construction, and 
the durability of the material. The arches 
are composed of a mass of irregular stones 
embedded in mortar, having the consist- 
ence of a single stone, or of two stones 
abutting against each other at the crown.— 
Ed. Arch. Mag. 





The Mode of Heating the Elephant’s 
House in the Zoological Gardens in the Re- 
gent’s Park.—A mode of heating has been 
lately adopted with great success, in a new 
house prepared for the reception of the ele- 
phant in the Zoological Gardens, which 
appears well adapted for warming churches, 
chapels, and all other buildings having in- 
combustible floors. It is thus described m)} 
the Times:—“It consists in a common| 
brick drain which is conducted under the 
floor around the interior of the building. 
At the commencement of it there is a hole 
in the floor to the depth of about two feet, | 
such as would be provided for the sink to 
any common drain; and the other end of 
the drain, instead of terminating in a sewer, 
or cesspool, finishes in an upright chimney 
shaft. A small quantity of fuel is then) 
thrown in what may be called the cesspool | 
at the opening, and lit: the effect is sur- 
prising. THe downward pressure of the 
air to the vacuum caused by the fire, pro- 
duces a draught which is equal to that of 
a furnace. All the smoke being driven 
down through the fire, is there consumed, 
and, with the body of heat, rushing through 
the horizontal drain for the length of 110 
feet before it reaches the upright or chim- 
ney shaft, all, or nearly all, the heat trans- 
udes through the floor, from which it as- 
cends with as pure a warmth as that from 
the sun. We understand there is a floor of 
concrete nearly a foot in thickness, over 
this drain, which, with the large quantity 
of humidity contained in it, must material- 
ly lessen the transmission of the heat: still 
the warmth is considerable—Arch. Mag. 
Sor April. 
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Philadelphia Malleable Iron Foundry.— 
We doubt not that a large portion of our city 
readers have, as we certainly have, seen 
with admiration at the height, and wonder 
as to the use, of a large chimney peering| 
towards the heavens from an extensive! 
range of buildings near the junction of, 
Sixth street and Germantown road. The| 
building is a Malleable [ron Foundry, the! 
only one, we believe, in this State. Messrs 
Stelwagon & Bryant have vested a very 
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large amount of capital in this inter- 
prise. 

The iron used in this foundry is made in 
Pennsylvania, and the coal now burned is 
also obtained in this state, though the 
Newcastle coal is preferred. The articles 
manufactured are of almost every kind 
usually made from wrought iron. We 
noticed on our visit, an immense va- 
riety, of articles which had been cast to 
order, from pieces not larger than a _four- 
penny nail, toa pole hook for a coach, in- 
cluding trimmings for lock smiths, gun 
msiths, &c. 


The Secret of Making.—The mode of 
Operation is, after moulding and casting in 
the usual manner of foundries, to place the 
articles in large circular boxes, which are 
turned rapidly by the operation of steam 
engine, and the friction caused by the fra- 
quent contact, separates the coarse sandy 
crust always found onthe outside of the 
newly cast piece, and gives it the appear- 
ance of having passed through the hands 
of a workinan. The noise made by turn- 
ing of these hollow cylinders is, we think, 
as little endurable as any we remember to 


have heard, or rather felt, for the racket) 


was so deafening, that hearing, after a few 
moments endurance, was quite out of the 
question. 


From the process of scouring, so com- 
pletely performed by attrition, the castings 
are taken to the nealing rooin, where they 
are deposited in furnaees of a proper heat, 
and kept in that position for six or seven 
days. When removed from this ordeal, the 
castings are so free from the carbon of 
their first estate, that they may be bent like 
similar articles made of wrought iron, and 
are apparently malleable. We submitted 
several pieces, such as small stirrups, bits, 
parts of gun locks, &c., to the action of the 
hammer, and they took any shape which 
ordinary wrought iron of the same thick- 
ness would have assumed under similar ac- 
tion. After the nealing process, the va- 
rious parts of articles are put together by 
workmen, and the whole prepared for im- 
mediate use, or, if necessary, for the hands 
of the “ plater,” as in the case of stirrups, 
bits, mountings, &c.—[ Philadelphia U. S. 
Gaz. | 


Northampton Paper Mills.—A company, 
incorporated last winter, have commenced 
the erection of works for the manufacture of 
paper, under the direction of Mr. S. W. 
Rowe late of Groton, at the site formerly 
occupied by the Mill of Mr. Daniel Butler. 
The building is to be 125 by 38, and built 
of brick. ‘They design to operate seven 
engines for grinding rags, and two ‘ fou- 
drinier-machines,’ for making paper. They 
expect the mill togo intooperation about the 
Ist of January, and to be able to manufacture 
about 50 reams per day, as large as oursheet, 
and perhaps more. It is intended to use 
principally linen stock, which is obtained 
by importation from Austria, Italy, &e¢— 
In these countries very little paper is made 
and as little used. The rags are obtained 
by the rag merchants at the fairs, or public 
sales held there. A torn linen garment is 


| elevated upon a pole as a sign, and the 


peasantry come in with their rags and dis- 
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pose of them tothe merchants. They are 
then baled up and shipped to our cities 
where they can be purchased at a reason- 
able rate.—[ Hampshire Gaz.] 


Mineral Wealth of Missouri.—However 
extravagant some of the representations 
may appear, there is undoubtedly a great 
amount of mineral wealth in Missouri. It 
was stated at the late convention in St. 
Louis that within a circumference of siz- 
teen miles, there are seventy-three mines of 
lead and iron, which had produced in one 
year more than seventy millions of pounds 
of ore! 

Other minerals are found in rich abun- 
dance, aud as the population of the country 
increases they will be brought into mark- 
et. There is a wide field for future enter- 
prise in the vast region between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Rocky Mountains. 


Gold—The Dahlonega Recorder & Spy, 
published at Dahlonega, Lumpkin ccunty 
(Ga.) states that a solid lump of gold 
weighing 259 pwts., estimated at $241, in 
its native state, was taken out of the old 
Loud mine, a few days since, by Major 
Logan. ‘This mine sold for $30,000 in 
1822; but at an administrator's sale in 
May last, it brought only $935. The 
mines in the neigiborhood are yielding a 
better profit than they have done for years. 

Launch.—An iron steatnboat will be 
launched from the upper yard of the Steam- 
boat Company (near the canal,) To-mor- 
row, 22d inst., at 2 o’clock, P.M. She is 
an imposing boat, and will doubtless glide 
into her destined element with as much 
grace as CuaTHaMm, whose name she is to 
bear, displayed in the Senate House. We 
are gratified to find such spirit evinced at 
ow boat yards. Mr. Cant, who superin- 
tends the construction of all but the iron 
work of this boat (which was brought in 
pieces from England,) has several boats on 
the stocks, which exhibit a “forward 
march” in the commercial enterprise of our 
city.—[ Georgian. ] 

Value of Silks imported into the United 
States, 1835—Near sixteen millions and a 
half of dollars. All this will be saved to 
the country in a few years by raising and 
manufacturing our own silks, and we shall 
then begin to export manufactured silks to 
South America and perhaps to China! as 
we now do cotton fabrics. 
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The annual public meeting of the Central 
Agricultural Society, was held on Sunday 
at the Hotel de Ville, M. Passy, Minister 
of Commerce, in the Chair. The atten- 
dance was numerous and highly respecta- 
ble. M. Soulange Bodin, Vice Secretary, 
in reporting the labors of the Society during 
the past year, dwelt upon the ameliorations 
introduced into agriculture, and almost 
every branch of rural economy by the 
efforts of the Society, the prizes it confers, 
and the encouragements it holds out. The 
culture of beet-root and the manufacture of 
native sugar, the propagation of mulberry 
trees and silkworms, the breed of sheep and 
production of wool, the turning to account 








of communal lands and forest plantations, 
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are the principal points upon which the| 
report expatiated. It showed that the pro-| 
tion of silkworms, formerly confined to. 
the South of France, was extending to the! 
centre and the North, and that the climate 
of the country situated to the North of the 
Loire does not, as far as could be judged 
from the experiments already made, present 
any real obstacle to the extension of this. 
productive branch of industry. On the 
beet-root sugar question, the report ex- 
pressed apprehensions that if a tax were, 
laid on the sugar at the present moment, it} 
would greatly impede this important branch | 
of industry ; whereas, if it were left unfet-' 
tered for some time, it would take a wide| 
development, and become an abundant 
source of national wealth. This view of 
the subject seemed to meet with universal 
assent, as the statement was received with 
applause. A circumstance that added great- 
ly to the interest of the meeting was the 
announcement of a silver medal having 
been adjudged to M. Lecerf, a farmer at) 
Annaing, near Valenciennes, for having 
established the first a small beet-root sugar 
manufactory, in which, upon his own premi-| 
ses, he, with the aid of his family alone, pro-' 
duces 100 lbs. of sugar a day. Not being’ 
able to come to Paris to receive the mark| 
of distinction, M. Lecerf had deputed one 
of his friends to receive the medal, who! 
thanked the Society in the name of M. Le-| 
cerf and the whole Department du Nord. 
for the honor conferred on one of its in-| 
habitants. 
Thursday the first public trial of a new 
paddle wheel for steara vessels was made 
on the river with complete success, and is, 
likely to effect a great change in steam 
navigation. The new paddle-whecl was 
affixed to the Red Rover steamer. The 
result in diminishing the back water, or lift, 
in the increase of speed and curtailing the 
swell, was quite satisfactory, and admitting 
ef the great curtailinent of the width (the 
mew wheel being upwards of three feet nar- 
rower than the old one), without loss of pur-' 
hase or hold of the water, was very appa- 
rent. The principle seems to consist in 
ithe exposure of the entire surface of the 
float to the water while in the most advan- 
tageous position for propelling, which upon 
approaching the surface becomes divided 
into a series of angular bars, which suffer) 
the water to pass through the interstices,’ 
and thus transfer the action of the primum 
mobile, or steam power, to the next float in 
succession, instead of uselessly vasting it! 
on the water lift. A considerable ferment 
io the water (though the swell was not so 
heavy) was apparent, which, however, a 
little alteration in the construction will con- 
siderable diminish, und which the experi-' 
ment will enable the inventors to accom-' 
plish. The merits of the invention may be: 
summed up under feur heads :—A great 
saving of fuel; a diminution, exceeding 
one-third, of each paddle box; more speed, 
and less swell. It is only necessary to 
state that the new wheel, though the paddle, 
box was not at all adapted for it, did more, 
work than the old one on the larboard side, | 
which is four feet wider.—Globe. 


Dr. Ayme, in a recent essay which he 


| 
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read at the Institute, endeavors to prove| 
that it is possible to obtain such a hold on 
the upper atmosphere, as to be able to 
direct a balloon with all the steadiness and 
certainty of a boat moving on the waters. 
This he proposes to accomplish by means 
of oars or levers to be attached to the car, 
and which are to be made of oiled skin or 
or cloth capable of containing an adequate 
quantity of hydrogen gas, the specific 
gravity of which, being lighter than the air 
would obtain a hold on the natural fluid, as 
they would meet with the same resistance 
as the balloon does itself. 


Dr. Agostino Bassi, of Lodi, having dis- 
covered a means of curing the contagious 
disease among silk worms called the mus- 
cardine, which has frequently cleared a 
whole establishment at the moment when 
the proprietor was on the point of reaping 
the benefit of his care and expense, his 
friend Count Barbo of Milan, with the view 
of extending the benefits of this valuable 
discovery to France, has published an 
abridgement of Dr. Bassi’s work on the 
subject. 

A Brighton wiseacre, according to a 
journal of that town, has been preserving 
the cvin of the realm by inclosing some in a 
ball of wax, which he placed in a balloon of 
Indian rubber inflated with gas, so as to 
raise it several thousand feet above the 
earth, “ where, floating in space, the memo- 
ry of our nation and its monarch may be re- 
corded for hundreds of thousands of years !” 
—Age. 


A remarkable proof of the facility with 
which beet-root sugar manufactories may 
be establi hed, is presented at this moment 
at Wallers in the department du Nord.— 
Four of the villages, by advancing 50 fr. 
each, have formed a joint capital of 200 fr., 
and with this they produce between 40 and 
50 lbs. of sugar, of rather inferior quality, a 
day. They employ currycombs to rasp 
the beet roots, which they put into a nap- 
kin press to extract the juice, and then boil 
the syrup in common culinary boilers. 

Government having determined on dis- 
continuing the prizes for chronometers, | 
which shall have perforraed within certain | 
limits during a twelve month’s trial at the| 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the last 
public trial terminated on the Ist inst., 
when Mr. J. Carter, of Tooley-street, was’ 
again declared (as last year) alone entitled 
to any reward. The extreme error for) 
twelve months of Mr. Carter’s chronometer 
No. 160, was one second, 47 hundredths. | 


— Times. 


A newl7 invented break for stopping the 
train of Railway carriages at a moment’s| 
notice was exhibited to Mr. Rennie and| 
several scientific gentlemen on Satur- 
day, as wellas the carriages fitting up on) 
Lord Dundonald’s principle, with which 
‘hey expressed themselves perfectly satis- 
fied, as to the impossibility of accident or! 
their upsetting.—Sun. 








A new instrument, called the bass cla- 
rone, was admirably played on by Mr. 
Willman, at the dinner of the Royal Socie- 
ty of Musicians; it partakes of the corno- 








[Jucy, 


bassetto, the clarionet, and the bass horn ; 
the compass is from CC below to D in alt, 
or perhaps higher; it is blown into by a 
reed, like that on a clarionet ; the tone is 
remarkably sonorous, and the lower notes 
resemble those which are called “ diapa- 
son” on an organ.— Herald. 


Seldom within these many years have 
the Carron works been more busy and 
extensively engaged than at present.— 
Besides the immense cargoes lately shipped 
for various parts of England and the Con- 
tinent, there are now within the works 
upwards of 300,000 tons of smelted iron, 
both from the hot and cold blast.--Stirling 
Journal. 


We learn from Berlin that the manufac- 
ture of sugar from beet-root has become 
quite a mania in Prussia, and that the land 
owners have given up the cultivation of 
potatoes for distillation, and planted all 
their fields with the new saccharine root. 

The German National Gazette states that 
Dr. Tier has invented a process, by aid of 
which, in eight hours, beet-root can be 
transformed into white and solid sugar. 
In October and December the produce was 
from 9 to 10 per cent., comprising the mo- 
Jasses. 

During the survey going on in Ireland, 
under the Ordinance Department, Lieut. 
Drummond’s light was seen from one of 
the mountains of Mourne, in Downshire, a 
distance of 60 miles.-—Courier. 


A looking glass of extraordinary dimen- 
sions has been purchased by the King, as a 
present to the Imauim of Muscat.—Post. 


If Valentia harbor in Ireland is made a 
packet station, a communication can be 
had direct with New York in fen days, 
from land’s End to land’s End. —News. 





Tue First Car.—The Utica and Sche- 
nectady Railroad from the city of Schenec- 
tady to St. Johnsville, in this county,—a 
distance of 48 miles,—-was tested on Tues- 
day last. On that day one of the new loco- 
motives belonging to the company, having 
attached to it a long train of cars, contain- 
ing a large number of persons, passed over 
the road between the places named, and 
returned without difficulty, delay or acci- 
dent. ‘Two of the directors of the company 
the Commissioner of the road, G. M. Davi- 
son, Esq. the principal engineer, Mr. 
Young, and his assistance, Messr:. Hie- 
uaM, Leg and Stewart, together with 
several gentlemen of Schenectady, Amster- 
dam, this village and other places a.ong 
the line, were of the party. All were 
higtly gratified and delighted with the 
experiment. The arrival of the train at this 
place, was greeted with the fireing of can- 
non, cheering and other demonstrations of 
satisfaction. The distance between this 
village and St. Johnsville—twenty three 
miles—was passed over by the train on its 
way up, in one hour and five minutes, and 
in fifty five minutes on iis return. We may 
therefore expect that when the road is 
completed from Schenectady to Utica, the 
entire distance—eighty miles—will be ac- 
complished in less than four hours. In 
view of the advantages which the commu. 
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nity, particularly the travelling public, will 
derive from this great improvement, all 
must be anxious for its completion. This 
desirabie object, we are informed will be 
attained by the fifteenth of August, if not 
sooner. 





Creavetanp, Warren, anv Pirts- 
BURGH Rattroap.—This is part of the 
great line of communication connecting the 
country onthe Upper Lakes with the cities 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore. It is there- 
fore of little less importance to the prosperi- 
ty of Michigan, than if it lay wholly within 
the limits of the State. 

The route has been examined recently 
by an engineer, and estimates made of the 
expense. some considerable obstacles occur 
on the eastern part of the route; the great- 
est is the Rock Bluff near Youngstown, 
which will require about 35,000 cubic 
yards of rock excavation, and as many of 
earth. The greatest ascent or descent is 
not more than 40 feet per mile. The dis- 
tance from Warren (Ohio) to the Pennsyl- 
vania line, is 23 miles, and the expense of 
grading and bridging is estimated at a little 
less than four thousand dallars a mile. 

A meeting of the Directors have ordered 
that 5000 additional shares of stock be 
created, and that the same be sold in the 
cities of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 1t was likewise ordered, that 
the first five miles of the road commencing 
in the vicinity of Erie street in the city of 
Cleaveland, be located and put under con- 
tract,on or before the first of September 
next; and that a further portion of the road 
not less than twelve miles, be put under 
contract on or before the first of October 
next.— Detroit Jour. § Cour. 





NICKOLL’S PATENT CONDENSING RAILWAY 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

Sir,—I beg to invite the opinions of 
your correspondents upon the following 
proposed improvements upon my plan (Me- 
chanics’ Magazine No. 635,) for a railway 
condensing locomotive. 

The boiler being constructed and situ- 
ated as before described and represented, 
I would substitute in the place of the two 
equi-angular crank condensing engines, D, 
two double-acting high pressure engines, 
with the addition of a condensing appara- 
tus (consisttng merely of an enlarged air- 
pump,) which I would fix in the place of 
the condenser F; the apparatus in question, 
together with the hot-water pump, to be 
worked through the medium of a cross- 
head and separate cranked shaft, by an ex- 
centric from the shaft of the engines. 

Concerning the refrigerator for cooling 
the hot water of the coudenser, late experi- 
ments haue convinced me, that to maintain 
the cooled water, even at the temperature 
80° Fah., an evaporating superfices of full 
200 feet per horse power would generally 
be desirable. 

It is not necessary to employ the draft 
of a furnace, or other means, to produce a 
current of fresh air in the refrigerator—for 
moisture, so far from loading the air with 
us weight, communicates, like hzat, in- 
creased expansion and elasticity; conse- 


risation of the hot water in the refrigerator, 
the specific gravity of the air therein would 
be lessened, so by a little elevation of the 
eduction air chambers T, the refrigerator 
would establish a current of fresh air for it- 
self. 

With a given quantity of steam, I antici- 
pate about one-twelfth greater effect by the 
employment of my high pressure condens- 
ing, instead of the ordinary high-pressure 
locomotive ; but the steam blast being 
wanting in the condensing locomotive, the 
expenditure of fuel might perhaps exceed 
in a sixth ratio what might be required in 
an uncondensing locometive ; the ultimate 
economy, however, (to pass by other well- 
known inconveniences of the steam blast,) 
[ apprehend to be more than questionable, 
because of the powerfully exfoliating influ- 
ence of the very intense heat which the blast 
occasions upon the thin and oxygensible 
material of which locomotive boilers are, 
and, with our present knowledge of metal- 
lurgy, m3st be constructed- Yet, ifin no 
other point of view, assuredly as respects 
economy in the item of water, the superior- 
ity of my condensing, as compared with 
the ordinary locomotive, may be admitted 
—first, on the grouud of the presumed 
somewhat more economical application of 
the steam; secondly, from the cooling in- 
fluence of successive currents of fresh air 
upon the hot water of the refrigerator ; and 
thirdly, from the vaporisation of a given 
weight o! water, say of the temperature 
100° Fah., (according to what one may in- 
fer from lately published experiments of 
Desormes,) absorbing about one-third more 


pheres elasticity. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. W. Nicuou.. 





STEAM CONVEYANCE BETWEEN PADDING- 
TON AND THE CITY FOR HIRE. 
Mr. W. Hancock, whose perseverance 
certainly deserves success, commenced 
running his steam carriages, the “ Enter- 
jprise” and “ Erin,” on Wednesday morn- 
ng last, at nine o’clock, from the station 
in the City-road to London Wall; from 
thence he proceeded to Paddington, and re- 
turned to the city. On the first day he 
performed three of these journeys, on the 
second, four, and on the third (yesterday,) 
two, before noon. The average time of 
travelling over the above ground has been 
1 hour and 10 minutes, including stop- 
pages to take in passengers, water, and 
coke. ‘This is just half the time the horse- 
omnibusses take in going over the same 
ground. In the nine journeys performed, 
the number of passengers carried was 220, 
averaging about 12 persons each single 
trip. Mr. Hancock intends to run his car- 
riages regularly the same number of jour- 
neys daily, for the present, and very short- 
ly to increase the number. 
Lond. Mec. Mag. 





ImproveMENT.—We are pleased to learn 
from W. Thorburn, Seedsman, at Albany, 
and brother of the proprietor of the famous 








Seed Store at New- York, that he intends to 


qeuntly, as by reason of the heat and vapo- : 


establish the coming fall, an Agriculture 
Warehouse, (after he plan of the Boston 
Store) for the sale of machines, tools, and 
all the patented aud improved articles for 
Agricultural purposes now in use, and to 
turther the introduction of other improve- 
ments, that may from time to time be made. 
This enterprize we doubt not will succeed, 
situated as itis in the very head quarters of 
a vast, and growing agricultural eommuni- 
ty.—[N. England Farmer.] 





The following article contains hints use- 
ful to iastrument makers and tuners. We 
have always been of the opinion that the 
practice of our predecessors in such matters 
has not been properly treated before adop- 
tion. The manufacture of musical instru- 
ments is increasing daily, in our country it 
has always been a favorite subject to us, and 
we desire to hear and see more of improve- 
ments in that branch. 

ON TUNING—NEW MATHEMATICAL DIVISION 
OF THE SCALE. 

Sir,—The following is a muthemutical 
division of the scale, assuming ‘the bass C 
as 30 inches :— 





caloric, than steam evolved of four atmos-|| 





Dh dcostousne 

C sharp . BA's. 

D.. . 2nggzeg. 

D sharp . 24$5595- 

Es . « 28$50is- 

F . . . Q22hhte 

F sharp. 21sy¢¢5- 

o> 2. ae 

G sharp . 1843334- 

/ ae 17 3}. 

A sharp . 163$¢#- 

- « « L6H. 
: is oe 
It is obtained thus :— 

gof 30 = 20 G above. 
§—20 = 13} x 2D. 
5— 85 = 5H x 4E. 
j— 54 = 8H x 4B. 
7— 3]7 = 23 x 8F sherg. 
j— 2333 = li x 16C sharp- 
i— 1335 = eid x 16G sharp. 
2— 137%, = $141 32D sharp. 
i— HH = Lote: X<S82A sharp. 
j— ishtS = tein x<64F. 


These multiplyers are not arbitrary num- 
bers, but as the second stage brings us be- 
yond the first octave, we must double it to 
bring it within the octave ; and as the fourth 
stage brings us beyond the second octave, 
it must be twice doubled (or quadrupled), 
and so on of the rest, 

A piano forte tuned aceording to this 
scale would, I think, have a very, pleasing 
effect; but, independent of the impossibility 
of tuning to that exactness, piano forte 
makers, instead of doubling the length of 
string to produce the sound of the octave 
below, must necessarily use a thi¢ker wire, 
or we should have piano fortes as large ap 
houses. 

The following is Earl Staphope’s scale >— 

C—C, perfect octave. 

C—G, perfect fifth. 

C—E, perfect third. 

E-B, perfect fifth. 

C—F, perfect fifth. 





F—B flat, perfect fifth. 
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E—A flat,bi-equal third.* 
A flat—C, bi-equal third. 
A flat—E flat, perfect fifth. 
A flat—D flat, perfect filth. 
D flat—G flat, pertect filth. 
G—D, D—A, A—E, three tri-equal 
fifths.t 
These tri-equal fifths, though flat, are not 
of such a degree of flatness as to be offen- 
sive to the ear; differing from a perfect 
fifth only 829,885 parts in 300,U00,000, or| 
ae tess Uf this interval G—E, as in 
Kimberger’s method, be divided into one 
perfect fifth, and two equally flat fifths— 
such, for instance, as the perfect fiiths G— 
D, and the equally flat fifths D—A and A-- 
E; then each of these two last fifths, by 
becoming too flat, is offensive to the ear. 
And if that same interval be divided into two 
— fifihs, and one flat fifth, then this 
at fiifth so produced is still more offensive. 
In tuning each key throughout the whole 
instrument, too much attention cannot be 
paid to the beatings, as that is by far the 
most accurate way of tuning by the ear. 
For, whenever a third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or| 
octave is quite perfect, there is no beating) 
to be heard, But, on the contrary, when) 
any of them are in any degree imperfect, 
though not distant from perfection, a beat- 
ing is always audible. A very slow beating| 
proves that the distance from perfection is, 
not great; but as the beating becomes 
quicker, the distance from perfection be- 
comes muvre considerable, and, from the 
equality of the beatings, equal deviations 
may in like manner be correctly ascertained. 
ome tuners in order to assist the fifths, 
have proposed to tune the octaves a litile 
imperfect. The objection to this are obvi-| 
ous, for if we sharpen the octaves to assist the 
fifths, it injures the thirds ; and if we flatten 
the octaves to assist the thirds, it injures the 
fifths. Such is the construction of the) 
human ear, that we can bear a much grea-| 
ter deviation from perfection in the fifths 
than we can in the octaves, and a still grea- 
ter devintion in thirds than either the fifths 
or octaves. Aguin, however small the 
deviation may be in a single octave, it be-| 
comes very seusible in two or three, and| 
most offensive in six or seven. | 
We have been in the habit of considering) 
the Wolf as an inherent imperfection in eve-| 
ry instrument that has exactly twelve fixed| 
keys in each septave ; whereas so far from| 
being an imperfection, it is precisely the) 
proper distribution of it that produces that) 
charming variety of character between the, 
different keys, which is so essentially requi-| 
site in a weil tuned instrument. 
April 8, 1836. Corto. 





| 





We hand the following article over to) 
Mr. E. F. Johnson, as he is the proper per- 
son to answer them, and boih able and wil- 
ling to do so as far as we can judge. 

From the New York American 

Suip canats.—From reading the notice 
in your valuable journal I was induced to 
examine the maps of the proposed New| 
York Ship Canals; the one aes 
with a valuable memoir by Capt. W. G. 
Williams, of the U. S. Topographical En- 
gineers, for a communication around Niag- 
ara Falls. It appears that Capt. Williams 





* A bi-equal third is thus obtained ;—from one per- 
fect octave deduct one perfect third, and divide the 
remainder into two equally sharp thirds. 


t A tri-equal fifth is thus obtained :—divide the inter- 
val included a perfect fifth from the key-note, and 
the second perfect octave above the perfect third from 
the same key-note, into three equally flat fifths which 
are tri-equal fifths. 


estimates one route which he recommends 
at $4,744,982 5%,, and another route of 7} 
(or 7.73) miles in length, between Porter’s 
store-house on the Niagara river, above the 
Falls and Lewiston, at $3,610,596 27,, which 
is at the rate of $46,708,57, per mile.— 
These estimates were for a canal of the di- 
mensions of 110 feet width of surface and 
30 feet deep, and the lockage is stated at 
119} feet. 

The Ship or Steamboat Canal surveyed 
by E. F. Johnson, Esq. between Utica and 
Oswego, is estimated for a canal of 90 feet 
width of surface and 8 feet deep and has 
180} feet of lockage; the distance is 92% 
miles and the aggregate estimate is $1,131,- 
989, which is at the rate of only $12,237;;4 
per mile. I wish to inquire whether there 
ey § not be some error inthis estimate? 
and if it be possible to construct a ship canal 
of these dimensions at a less sun than $12,- 
500 per mile? This estimate is but a little 
more than one half the cost of the construc- 
tion of the Chenango Canal with wood 
locks, is less than half the cost of the con- 
struction of the Utica and Schenectady Rail- 
road, and, if I am rightly informed, about 
one fourth of the cost of the Railroads that 
lead in three directions from the city of Bos- 
ton. M. 
We publish the remarks and queries of 
M, leaving the answer to those who have 
the requisite knowledge and disposition to 
give it. 





From the Railroad Journal. 
ENGINE. 
A powerful fire engine has recently been 
exhibited in this city, by Mr. Thomas A. 
Chandler, of St. Lawrence county. 
The peculiarities of this engine are, that it 
has four pumps or pistoas, and two brakes, 
which may be worked together, or one at a 
time, a8 may be convenient. The piston 
rods are worked by rack and pinions, and 
ugainst friction rollers, instead of with 
chains, as in the ordinary engine. 

Mr. Chandler’s Engine has been tried 
twice in this city—first in Broadway, oppo- 
site theCity Hall,next in the corporation yard. 

The first trial was made without any ar- 
rangement to man it, and therefore was 
worked by boys and such as were disposed 
to take hold of it; and from this and other 
causes, it did not work satisfactorily to its 
owner, who found, on taking it apart, that 
a quantity of gravel had, by some means, got 
into the machine, which probably prevented 
it from having a fair trial. 

At the second trial, water was thrown 75 
feet high with twelve men, and through 104 
feet of hose, 122 feet beyond the pipe, with 
16 men. In both instances a j inch stream 
was thrown at the latter trial. 





Great Sourn Carorina Raltrroap. 
—The project of constructing a Railroad 
from Charleston to the Mississippi valley 
—extending it to Cincinnati—is awaken. 
ing very general attention through the re- 
gion of country to be effected. A large 
convention is now in session at Knoxville, 
upon the subject. Georgia sent a delega- 
tion to the convention; but although they 
knocked at the door, the South Carolinians 
would not “let them enter”—except as 
spectators. They will not allow Georgia 
to have any thing to doin the matter. 











METEOROGICAL RECORD, 
For the month of November, 1835, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, Red River, La., (Lat. 31° 10’ n., Long. 91° 59’ 
w.,) by P. G. Vooruies. 




















NOVEMBER. 

ES § s =, Wind. = REMARKS: 
A = |Z |Z 

1/52/64|60} calm | clear 

2)55/70/62| .. .. {foggy morning 

3|60|71/69| se |cloudy|rain all night 

4/65|64/64) calm “2 are | rain all day and all 

night 

5164165165! sE -. lelear evening 

6|58)/65/61) calm | cleir 

7\52/78168| .. {cloudy 

8/64167/66 ..  |a little rain 

9162/66/64) .. -. {rain at noon—clear evn'g 
10/65'72'68! 8 ee poe, rain and thunder 

ay 

11|44/49|49| N_ | clear 
12/41/5)|48) nw -.  |first white frost 
13]42|66/62) NE 





14,58|70'67|  sE cloudy heavy rain all night 


16}58|64/60| calm rain all day and all night 
ae ° ° ° 


high wind at noon 

ishowers—rain at noon 
all night 

rain at noon and evening 


20/71/7866] calm 
21)57/59|56| Ne 

22/47|49/46) oN oe 
23/42|50/45| nw | clear 



































2436/45/42); oN 

25/32|47|46| NE 

26'35/50/48| calm | .. |cloudy evening 
27\41/43 42) .. jcloudy!drizzling rain all day 
28/38/54/43| .. | clear 

29/32)51/48 .» |heavy white frost 

30. 34/68!62 





Red River fell this month 3 feet—below high water 
mark 5 feet 11 inches. 





METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 
For the month of December, 1835, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, La., (Lat. 31° 10’ n., Long. 91° 59’ w.,) by P. 
G. VooruiEs. 





DECEMBER. 


Wea- 
ther. 





n. 


| sin. 
5 |e Wind. REMARKS. 
Zz 





64/61] calm | clear 
6563) NE ee 
SE - |eloudy and calm in the af- 
ternoon. 
55|75|67| calm | .. |Red River rising 
§2|59/53} wn |cloudy|clear at nvon 

.+ |white frost 


2 | Mor 
N 


56) le 
38/67/53] calm | .. 
51/59/52] .. | clear 
53/62/56] .. |cloudyjrain all day and all night 


worwane woe! Vays. 
9 
~ 
2 
ey 





11/36|50/41| calm | .. 
-. |clear [heavy white frost 





13'32|60)54 P ‘i 
14/40)62)59 white frost—cloudy in the 
= “e ee afternoon 

16/4 1/68)62 white frost 





17\46|72/67| .. |cloudy/foggy morning 
6 +» |elear at noon and rain all 
night 
1967/74/68) sz 
20|58|76/54| nw rein in the morning and 
clear in the evening 
21|46|62/58| calm | clear 
22/43/53/49| .. ++ |heavy white frost 








24/52/58/65| sx jcloudyjraim all night 
25)53/62/56) calm | .. light showers all day 
y le Red River on a stand 
as -. |elear at noon 
28/44/61/58| .. | clear jlight white frost 





























29/42) 48/62 Red River falling 
30/45) 70/66 
31}42|68|62 white frost 





Red River rose this month 2 feet 3 inches—below 
high water mark 3 feet 8 inches. 
ee 

WILLIAM ATKINSON, Rochester, New-York, 
Real Estate Broker, buys and sells on Commission, 
FARMS in the Couuty of Monroe, and attends to the 
Collection of Mo es. 

Persons desirous of purchasing Farms in that fertile 





region, will do well to call on him. 6t* 














ti Postace on tus New Yorx Farmer.—We have 
had several complaints that Postmasters require our subscribers 
to pay postage for four, instead of two, sheets on the Farmer. 
Why is this so? It is printed on two sheets, and in octavo form, 
or 16 pages on the sheet—and of course to be charged only for 
two sheets. 

We received the following letter in reply to one directed to a 
Postmaster who, we were informed, charged for four sheets. 
We give it with the hope that he will satisfy himself that he can- 

not charge legally but one and a half cents for under, and two 
and a half cents per sheet, of 16 octavo pages, for over one hun- 
‘dred miles, even if it should contain two books as large as a 
Bible. We only ask fair play—and that we shall endeavor to 
have. 














Post-Orricz, B——, N. J. 
July 27, 1836. 

Dear Sin—I have just received your note in regard to charg- 
ing postage on your Farmer. 

For some months I have not looked over the work, but I did 
so several times in its early being, and I recollect the pages were 
about 32—of course 4 sheets by law. 

I am not regulated by what the printers put on the covers of 


You might print a book as big as the bible, on a 
However, I shall look into 


their works. 
single sheet of paper, if you choose. 
the next number. 

Respectfully yours. 


For D. K. Minor, Esq., New York. 
’ 








New amranoement.—I take pleasure in||the periodicals worthy of a more extensive||verance and zeal with which these journals 


announcing to the readers of my periodicals || circulation. 
that I have taken as a partner, in the busi-|| ~ 
ness pertaining to them, Mr. Gzorar C, 
Souagrrer, a gentleman of education and a 


New-York, July 2nd, 1836. 


have heretofore been conducted are gua- 
ranteed to them on the part of Mr. Minor 
—while he hopes by his own endeavors to 
add to their usefulness, his connexion with 


D. K. Minor... 


The undersigned has the pleasure of 8N-|!+),om for the last six months having already 


practical engineer. 

Mr. Schaeffer will hereafter have the prin. 
cipal charge of the editorial department of 
the Journal, Mechanics’ Magazine and New 
York Farmer—in the discharge of which 
duties he has for several months past taken 
an active part—and, as we have reason to 
believe, much to the satisfaction of our read- 
ers and patrons. 





With our united efforts we hope to render || 





nouncing to his friends and to the readers 
of the Railroad Journal, Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine and New-York Farmer, that he has 
become joint proprietor and editor with 
Mr. D. K: Minor, who has conducted these 


journals since their commencement. 


In making this announcement the under- 


signed begs leave to waive the formality of 
making the usual protestations and claims 
to favor further than to state that the perse- 





introduced him to the routine of business. 

His family circumstances being such as 
to forbid the pursuit of the profession out of 
the city, will not prevent him from continu. 
ing his favorite studies to the interest and 
benefit of others. 

Should he succeed, his most earnest de- 
sires will be gratified. 

Grorcs C. Scuarrren. 





July Ist, 1836. 
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